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There is now in process a curious interchange of courtesies between 
the church and the public school. On one hand, we hear church- 
men bewailing the godlessness of the public school, ascribing to its 
failure in moral instruction the prevailing lawlessness and irreverence 
of young America, and urging as a great and pressing reform the 
introduction into public schools of the method employed by the church 
in its Sunday schools to stir the deepest depths of child nature. On 
the other hand, we hear schoolmen complaining of the utter inade- 
quacy and inanity of the Sunday school, from which their children 
come home with most crude and fantastic notions of religion, and 
with no conception of any connection between it and the world of 
reality; and urging the introduction into Sunday schools of the more 
sane and rational methods of the public school. 

The colleges and universities from their celestial vantage-ground 
echo both these complaints and demands. Equally with the school- 
master they lament that their students, after years of international 
Sunday-school lessons with their moralized tidbits and grasshopper 
progression, are too ignorant of the Bible to read intelligently secular 
literature which contains Scripture allusions however obvious and 
direct, and they appeal to the public school to take up the Bible as 
literature, and so to make good the defects of the Sunday school. 

Equally, too, with the churchmen they bemoan the absence of 
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moral instruction in the public school, and are quite as strenuous 
for more of the moral element in the teaching of public schools, as 
for more of the element of intelligence in that of Sunday school: 

Several representatives of prominent universities have been heard 
from upon this subject. They have covered the field widely, and.” 
illuminated portions of it with varying intensity. It is a little difficult 
to reconcile and focus the somewhat divergent rays of their several 
candles. One is embarrassed at the outset by a vagueness in the 
use of the term “moral instruction,” and by the widely different 
views as to what are the ultimate aims of the public school and the 
ideals which control, or should control, in its present management. 

The president of one university, while applauding the public 
school as perhaps the most efficient engine of civic and social adjust- 
ment, declared intellectual training to be its primary aim, lamented 
that thus far moral training had had no recognition in any fundamental 
school law, and only a very incidental and insignificant part in school 
administration; and pleaded for the introduction of ecclesiastical 
training into the schools. To him, then, moral training seems to 
be synonymous with ecclesiastical instruction. 

The president of another university bewailed the passing of the 
ungraded school, where thought lived and the teacher dominated 
the atmosphere of the child; recognized in the excessive massing of 
children in the schools of today opportunity for disciplinary drill, 
but not for real education; he, too, assumed that the fundamental 
purpose of the public school is to supply the tools of thought, and 
regretted that, as it is now constituted, there is no way of permeating 
it with the real spirit of education. Singularly in contrast with his 
view of the intellectual aim of the school he conceived the highest 
function of the college to consist, not in scholastic training, but in 
getting hold of the spirits of men and molding them by and for 
community life. To him moral training seems to mean a training 
of the spirit in that civic and social virtue which our previous witness 
found the public school already inculcating more effectively than 
any other agency; but to his mind such training is not to be looked 
for in the public schools as now constituted. 

A representative of another university went to the root of the 
matter by declaring that morality is a question not of action but of 
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motive; that the ideal education must deal, therefore, with the 
ive; .that the only true motive is the religious motive; that, 
eref}re, the whole scheme of education should rest upon the sanc- 
ons ef religion, and that religious and secular instruction cannot be 
‘Separated into times and seasons, however frequent their alternation, 
:but’ must be blended throughout. To him moral instruction is 
‘authoritative religious instruction, and is the primary aim of all 


education. 

Another president declared, in turn, that morality is entirely 
distinct from dogma; that moral action is action in harmony with 
the laws of personal and social well-being; that through the various 
studies of the school these laws are presented and exemplified and 
enforced in a thousand ways without trespassing upon the domain 
of religion; that these lessons are the more impressive for being 
incidental; and that children do not need to have morals appended 
to every lesson or compacted into books. To him moral training 
means influencing to a right attitude toward life. And yet before 
concluding he, too, reverted to the doctrinal view, and pleaded for 
suitable textbooks of ethics and for a restoration of Bible study to 
the public school. 

— What, then, shall the schoolmaster take moral training to be? 
In this connection it is pertinent to refer to a remarkable utterance 
of the president of Harvard University, pointing out certain particu- 
lars in which he says the results of public education have been 
disappointing. Briefly, he maintains that in spite of our educational 
system the intelligence of the public is still insufficient to deal with 
the barbarous vice of drunkenness, to eradicate the foolish practice 
of gambling, to insure a proper exercise of the suffrage, to suppress 
or exterminate criminals, to elevate the tone of literature and the 
stage, to withstand the wiles of the patent-medicine fakir, to avoid 
industrial conflicts plainly disastrous to the interests of all concerned, 
to abolish the undemocratic, corrupting, and inefficient patronage 
system, to promote continuous enlargement in mind and character 
of the individual throughout life, which is the very essence of edu- 
cation. 

Evidently President Eliot takes a larger view of the function of 
public education than do those who regard moral training as a mere 
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incident of public education, and demands of the school civic and 
social results larger even than President Wilson of Princeton expects 
from the ideal university, or from the community life of an unabridged 
college course. To be sure, President Eliot expressly disclaims 
reference to the moral disposition of the people, and ascribes the 
defects he points out to a lack of reasoning power. But if he includes 
the correction of these defects under the head of intellectual training, 
he uses that term in a broader sense than that in which the others 
evidently employ it, and adds another diffjculty to our already difficult 
task of discriminating between moral and intellectual training and 
of determining which is the chief end of the public school. For it 
is evident that if the burden, or any share of the burden, of overcoming 
these fundamental social failings is to be laid upon the school, its 
duty in this regard cannot be held secondary or incidental to more 
important pursuits. We must at once recognize that those little 
intellectual accomplishments of which schools are wont to make 
display are of trifling import as compared with these larger ends. 

Plainly, these shortcomings which President Eliot enumerates 
have no direct reference to any of the studies of the curriculum. The 
influence which the school may have upon society in any of these 
particulars does not depend upon the student’s familiarity with 
branches of study, but must be rather a result of the life he lives while 
pursuing the duties of the school. The studies themselves, then, are 
secondary. They become mere occupations, industries, variations 
of that current of experience out of which the life is wrought and its 
real lessons learned; and the subjects, therefore, are not to be chosen 
or taught as if they were ends in themselves, but the teacher’s eye 
must be fixed upon the effect each step is to have upon the life of 
the little community under his charge. 

And here comes President Carrol D. Wright, declaring that the 
true teacher is not a mere instructor but is first of all an interpreter 
of life. In his view, moral training is training in right living. It 
takes its place as the prime function of the school, and intellectual 
training becomes incidental. 

Here, then, the schoolmaster has an ample election. Shall he 
conclude with one expert that moral instruction is one with ecclesias- 
tical instruction, and that it is to be secured only by grafting the 
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Sunday-school method upon the public school, or with another that 
moral instruction has no connection with dogma, and is already 
being given in the public school more effectively than in the Sunday 
school? Or, going deeper, shall he decide with Dr. Pace that morals 
are sound only when based upon religious motives, and that the 
religious basis must manifest itself, not occasionally, but incessantly, 
by outcroppings at the surface; or shall he infer from Dr. Eliot that 
the essence of moral instruction is discipline of the reasoning faculty, 
and therefore cease to appeal to motives other than reason ? 

These two views last stated seem as diametrically opposite in the 
realm of education as do the autocratic and democratic principles in 
the realm of government. But we are finding that even democracy 
and autocracy are not so incompatible as we once supposed. Already 
democracy has come to seck salvation in municipal affairs through 
the agency of its own chosen autocrat. And we may yet find a way 
of reconciling these apparently conflicting educational doctrines, set 
forth as they are, the one by a representative of The Catholic Univer- 
sity, the other by the head of a university once characterized by an 
orthodox oracle as ‘“‘an essentially pagan institution.” The two 
guides together may even prove to lead us upon a safer trail than 
either alone. 

We find it easy to assent to the premises laid down by Dr. Pace. 
That religion is the root of sound moral character most of us readily 
agree. It is as hard to gainsay the proposition that the ideal school 
will bring religion openly and obviously to bear upon its every problem, 
as it is to question those other propositions that the ideal business 
man will practice his religion positively and conspicuously in his 
business transactions, and that the ideal state will be a theocracy, one 
with the ideal church. Yet, until the millennium approaches, we 
shall continue to distrust the business man who tags his goods with 
Scripture, opens his shop with prayer, or advertises his church 
relationship. And in the realm of civil life it has been demonstrated 
that, perhaps because of that hardness of the human heart which was 
said to justify one of the laws of Moses, the organic theocracy is 
not so hopeful an approach to the Kingdom of God on Earth as the 
less coherent, but more susceptible, democracy. Both church and 
state have risen and have approached each other since they have 
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worked independently, each influencing the spirit with which men 
enter into the other, but neither claiming authority over the affairs 
of the other. The same principle may hold good of the church and 
the school. Each may have something to learn of the other. As in 
government so in education, the public institution, by being held 
down to, and up to, the essentials to which all assent, may be discover- 
ing what the essentials really are. The school may say to the church: 
‘Show me thy faith without thy works and I will show thee my faith 
by my works.” Such a challenge cannot be detrimental to sound 
faith. : 

On the other hand, no one will dissent from President Eliot’s 
assertion that immorality is unintelligent, and that only righteous- 
ness is consistent with perfect intelligence. In a universe operated 
upon a basis of righteousness it must be presumed that the ultimate 
consequences of action in accordance with this basal principle will 
be beneficial to the doer, and the consequences of obstructive action 
baleful. It is conceivable, therefore, that a man dominated by an . 
intellect which correctly presented to him the ultimate consequences 
of his every act, however selfish and sordid his nature, would be led 
to pursue the same path as would a man dominated by a spirit abso- 
lutely unselfish and perfectly responsive to the supreme will which * 
is the motive of the universe and in which righteousness consists. 
It is perhaps doubtful whether there would be opportunity for the 
development of altruism in a race whose intelligence was so complete 
that it recognized no conflict between self-interest and benevolence. 
And yet, constituted as we are, a man does go wrong in the very 
matters about which he is apparently most intelligent. He deceives 
himself by magnifying values on the one hand and belittling them 
upon the other, obscuring distant consequences by dwelling upon the 
immediate. When once a man begins to govern his action primarily 
by its consequences as interpreted to him by his intellect, the greater 
his intellectual power the more complex are the considerations pre. 
sented to him, and the greater his capacity for self-persuasion, if he 
permits it. 

This distortion of his perspective is a moral lapse. To resist it 
requires moral strength. The man who is so master of himself that, 
to use Matthew Arnold’s phrase, he does the thing he knows he ought 
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to do at the time when he knows he ought to do it, is morally strong. 
This gearing of one’s action to his intelligence is the moral problem. 
The spirit dominates the intellect. The man must rule his spirit. 
Moral perception, indeed, is closely allied to reasoning, but morality 
is something more than quick moral perception; its essential and 
dynamic element is deep, moral earnestness, and earnestness is as 
intimately linked with the religious nature as perception is with the 
reasoning faculty. Genuine moral education is concerned with both. 

The field of morality is the whole field of man’s relation to his 
fellow. The domain of religion includes, indeed, the moral field, 
but it is centered upon man’s relation to his Maker. The realm of 
the church is as broad as that of religion. The public school is 
limited to the narrower area. May the school do its full work in 
the field of morality without either making organic connection with 
the church or severing the arteries by which it is to receive the motive 
force which it is the business of the church to generate ? 

Morality that is worth having must be capable of exercise in a 
community made up of people of various religious faiths. The 
American people, as was said of the ancient Athenians, are a very 
religious people, but they are divided into many religious groups. 
These groups differ not upon the question of a man’s relation to his 
fellow. They do not differ materially over the fact of his relation to 
his Maker. Their disagreement is wholly in regard to the nature 
of that relationship, to the methods of exercising it in worship, and 
to what may reverently be termed the psychology of Deity. Over 


these questions they are extremely sensitive, and yet so entifely 


subjective are their differences that men from the several groups 
mingle freely in social, political, and commercial intercourse, working 
together harmoniously in behalf of common interests, each adhering 
to his peculiar religious view without ever revealing one to another 
their several attitudes toward disputed points. These differences 
do not show themselves in conduct, and yet we may not doubt that. 
each man’s faith is exercising its sway over his moral conduct quite 
as effectively when he works shoulder to shoulder with those of other- 
folds as when he mingles only with his own religious conjréres in 
some movement undertaken in the name of his church. , If, then, the 
children of these several religious groups are in future to mingle 
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thus freely, why is it not desirable that they exercise their religious 
training in a common practice-field, reserving to the churches those 
phases of religious instruction in which their differences inhere ? 

However at variance the tenets or the forms of worship, the moral 
resultant is to be applied in a single direction. There may be a 
difference in the degree of moral impetus, but not in the nature of 
the resistance to be overcome. The source of motive power is a 
matter of vital significance to the car-line or the factory, but the 
motorman and the operative may utilize the power as it is conveyed 
to them, regardless of whether it be generated by engine or water- 
wheel. So the student charged with moral power from whatever 
religious source, may exercise it under the same actual and ordinary 
conditions, and we may make use of his power without questioning 
the source. 

Those who are being trained for life in a world made up as ours 
is must be practiced in a field which presents in a large degree the 
same variety of temperament and view that the actual world does. 
They must have a chance to put their religious instruction to practical 
test, and to bring their experiments back to the church for revision. 
There is danger that even a religious education which is tested only 
in the atmosphere of an exclusive society, whether the exclusion be 
upon lines of wealth, or of caste, or of religious faith, will prove 
disappointing when put to the test of practice in a-yorld which dis- 
regards these lines. In the field of moral training as distinguished 
from moral instruction, the public school affords advantages which the 
church ought to appreciate, and which can scarcely be found elsewhere.. 

=< The church may fairly demand that teachers shall be, as President 
Wright says, interpreters of life; that out of the industries and occu- 
pations, the discouragements and the triumphs, the disappointments 
and successes, the mutual differences and the mutual helpfulnesses, 
out of all the experiences of school-life, the moral question shall be 
clearly put before each individual to be answered by him with all 
the religious light which his church may send in upon him, and that 
this shall be done with full deference to the religious influences under. 
which his life is cast. Every moral tendency of the community 
displays itself here, and can be utilized in school without extending 
the scope of the school so far into that of the church as to reach the 
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debatable ground. But in order successfully to interpret life the 
teacher must, upon occasion, reinforce training with instruction, and 
it is upon this point of moral instruction, rather than upon that of 
training, that both the criticism and the protest come. Those who 
criticise the shortcomings of the school in this particular are the first 
to protest against the extension of its functions of moral instrucfion 
in the direction of its religioys sources.» 

- Yet within the limitations now fixed upon the school vastly more 
of moral instruction is possible than is generally appreciated. Plainly 
the public school may not enter into the domain of religious differ- 
ences, but plainly, too, it may deal with the whole realm of the second 
great commandment, about which there are no differences. It may 
deal, too, with the first great commandment in so far as to recognize 
the fact of divine Fatherhood, and to inculcate reverence for the 
religious motive in every individual and for all things held sacred 
by him. Any failure to do this is proper cause for protest as being 
contrary to the ultimate aim of the public school as we have fathomed 
it. In a similar way the school may recognize and make use of the 
parental influence and the child’s reverence for his father and mother, 
without venturing into an analysis of the personal qualities of the 
parents. That analysis the child may sometime make, but the best 
the school can do is to assure that when it comes to be made it shall 
be made with all reverence, and that meantime the helpfulness of the 
relationship shall be realized and employed to the utmost. 

In considering whether the function of the public school, as thus 
outlined, is in accordance with its actual constitution and policy, it is 
of interest to examine a section of the Massachusetts school law 
which evidently has escaped the notice of our expert first cited. It 
dates well back toward the foundation and throws no little light upon 
the motive of public education. 

The president, professors, and tutors of the university at Cambridge and 
of the several colleges, all preceptors and teachers of academies, and all other 
instructors of youth shall exert their best endeavors to impress on the minds of 
children and youth committed to their care and instruction the principles of piety 
and justice and a sacred regard for truth, iove of their country, humanity and 
universal benevolence, sobriety, industry and frugality, chastity, moderation 


and temperance, and those other virtues which are the ornament of human society 
and the basis upon which a republican constitution is founded; and they shall 
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endeavor to lead their pupils, as their ages and capacities will admit, into a clear 
understanding of the tendency of the above-mentioned virtues to preserve and 
perfect a republican constitution and secure the blessings of liberty as well as 
to promote their future happiness, and also to point out to them the evil tendency 
of the opposite vices." 

This eloquent statute seems to establish the schggl, not as an 
intellectual gymnasium, but as a novitiate for comers 
into vital relationship with the socia ly. President, professors, 
and tutors, as well as preceptors and teachers, if they-are to “lead 
their pupils, as their ages and capacitiés will admit, into a clear 
understanding of the tendency of the above-mentioned virtues” 
must be, primarily, interpreters of life. This at least was the ideal 
of the fathers who founded the school. 

In seeking to ascertain the ideals which control today in the 
administration of schools, we must recognize at the outset that ideals 
never quite materialize. In the ebb and flow of life the ideal is 
always somewhat aloft. The working ideal of any social group is 
not clearly determined in the mind of any individual member. It 
is a composite of the ideals of all. It is seldom formulated until it 
has fossilized and given place to a higher. But in this case it may 
be roughly discerned by observing what kind of force the school 
employs, the resistance it encounters, the nature of its successes, the 
nature, too, of its failures, and what the present-day public demands 
of it. 

The force the school employs is spiritual force. The term is 
not used in a sanctimonious sense. The simple fact is that in the 
best schools—for the best should be the index of the ideals that 
control—the selection of teachers turns primarily upon the spirit 
displayed by the teacher in school and out, the spirit induced in the 
school under his charge, the spirit in which he faces his associates, 
his students, his duties. 

And his successes are spiritual successes. The reunions of old 
school-boys in our larger schools bear witness to the qualities which 
mature men approve in their former teachers. It is not the intel- 
lectual, but the spiritual, attraction of the man that brings these old 
school-fellows back to honor the master of forty and fifty years’ 
service. If we consult the master himself we shall find that the virtue 

t Revised Laws, chap. 42, sec. 18. 
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that went out of him into those students went, not to their intellectual 
sharpening, but to their spiritual rounding. Follow him in his 
dealings with his boys of today, and see how little of his skill is dis- 
played in securing intellectual results and how much in maintaining 
a sturdy, generous, and lofty spirit throughout his juvenile university 
community. d his growth as he ripens with years is a growth 
primarily of the spirit which gigects his intellect. The man in whom 
intellectual acumen is more prominent than spiritual manhood, is 
not the one around whom the mature graduates rally. 

The resistance overcome, too, is spiritual resistance. The labor, 
the wear and tear, the strain upon the life of the elementary teacher 
comes not from the intellectual effort to instruct the mind, but from 
the spiritual effort to shape the ideals and the life. Not all teachers 
are equally conscientious, but that conscience is the chief .burden 
of the average teacher is the unquestionable verdict of all who are 
closely conversant with the.conditions of our pyblic schools and with 
the psychology of school teachers. Somewhat vaguely, but really 
and practically, the teacher’s ambition is to be an interpreter of life, 
and to send his pupils on their way to higher living. Evidence of 
success in so doing is his highest reward, and evidence of failure, 
even in a single instance, casts the deepest gloom. 

<= The greatest success of the school is in the moral field. The 
superiority of the school-child over the street-gamin is less of. the 
intellect than of the spirit. The assimilation of immigrant popu- 
lations, and the engendering in them of American ideals through 
the agency of the public school, is the marvel of foreign observers. 
Certainly the intellectual product of the public school is trifling in 
comparison with its recognized spiritual effect. 

Again, the practical demand of the public upon its schools is for 

— moral results. Punctuality, persistence, self-reliance, frankness, 
willingness, attentiveness, these are the qualities which the employer 
asks of the school. Given these moral attributes, he says, he will 
risk the intelligence. And well he may, for in them are the germs 
of that continuous intellectual enlargement and of all the other human 
conquests which President Eliot thinks should result from popular 
education, and the failure to secure which he records as the most 
serious reflection upon the efficiency of the public school. 
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So_then the fundamental law of the public school, the demand of 
the present-day public upon it, the forces it employs, the resistance 
it overcomes, its notable successes, and its recognized failures, are 
all in the moral rather than in the intellectual field. The school 
therefore occupies either a portion or the whole of the field of the 
church. It becomes of necessity a subordinate, a rival, or a partner 
of the church. To one or the other of these relationships the church 
and the school must adjust themselves. This problem of adjustment 
has as yet received no adequate attention from either party. With 
the exception of the Catholic church the churches seem still to be 
in the attitude of spectators passing indifferent judgment upon the 
school, and that, too, from a greater distance than would be possible 
la ae they occupying the whole field which is theirs in theory. 

/ The Catholic church alone has shouldered its responsibility, and 
/ has pursued a positive and definite policy. Unable to see in the 
/ public school suitable opportunity for the application and exercise 
of its religious teaching, that church has withdrawn large numbers 
of its adherents from the public school and has established parochial 
schools in competition with it. This has been done at an enormous 
sacrifice of which the money cost of the parochial schools represents 
but a minor part. The sacrifice of public-school privileges which 
belong to them, the denial to their children of advantages which their 
neighbors enjoy and which are important factors in education for 
practical life, their withdrawal from associations which would go far 
toward qualifying them for the associations of social and business 
life, these have added vastly to the burden carried by the people 
of that church in the education of their children. The spectacle is 
an imposing one, and can but excite admiration in the fair-minded 
Observer. If the gain is commensurate with the sacrifice, other 

t churches ought to emulate this example and the public school should 


to the wall. 

In all probability if the result had appeared to justify the cost, 
other churches would long since have embarked upon similar enter- 
prises. But to the outside observer the achievements of the parochial 
school have not been at all commensurate with this magnificent 
sacrifice. These schools have now been in existence long enough 
for comparisons to be drawn. In point of intellectual training, they 
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do not presumably claim any superiority over the public school. 


— The point upon which they must challenge the public school, if 


anywhere, is upon the character of the men and women who have 
passed through them. Unless they can show a material gain in 
moral and religious character the experiment has been a mistake. 

It would be interesting to know whether the Catholic people 
educated in the parochial schools are, from the standpoint of the church 
itself, more law-abiding and public-spirited citizens, more generous 
and high-minded members of society, more devout and loyal church 
members, than those of the same antecedents educated in the public 
school. But even if the verdict be that they are so, the question 
still remians whether the church, by devoting the same energy and 
resources entirely to religious teaching, leaving instruction in ordinary 
branches to the public school, might not have accomplished as much 
for the children now in parochial schools, and, in addition, have 
reached also the great numbers of its children still in the public 
schools whom the parochial school does not reach; and whether it 
might not at the same time have lowered instead of raising those 
barriers of prejudice for which the Catholic people are not wholly 
responsible, but which it is their duty, as well as that of all other good 
citizens, to remove. 

The expenditure which has established and maintained these 
schools would in the same communities have built and manned a 
chapel in the vicinity of every considerable public school. The 
same number of instructors that can teach a thousand children five 
hours a day could teach five thousand one hour a day. Would not 
the daily lesson in religion, to be put into practice in the public school, 
accomplish as much for the larger number of children as the all-day 
instruction in religion, arithmetic, geography, and grammar, for the 
smaller number in the parochial school? And would not the intimate 
and sympathetic acquaintance with the public schools, with the 
teachers, with the habits and tendencies of the children, thus made 
possible to the religious teacher, be found effective in influencing 
the religious life of the children in their homes? It would seem, too, 
that, from the standpoint of the church, the elevating influence thus 
brought indirectly to bear upon children not of the fold should be 
kept in view. 
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The theory of the parochial school is that religious instruction 
should not be a matter of times and seasons, but should pervade the 
whole education. Practicalby, however, even in the parochial schools, 
there must be intervals; nd the question really becomes one of 
frequency of lessons and dength of intervals. That some religious 
instruction should be had during the week few will be heard to 
question. That beyond the limits already indicated these lessons 
cannot be given in the public school is established with measurable 
certainty. But if the church were to ,offer its lessons to its own 
children upon its own territory at intervals of reasonable frequency, 
would not public schools as readily adjust their schedules to such 
lessons as they now do to the lessons of the special teachers in the 
several departments of school work ? 

Whatever the verdict of the Catholic church upon its parochial 
experiment, those other churches which deplore the lack in public 
education of an element which they themselves have in hand to 
contribute will do well, while emulating the zeal and resolution of the 
parochial movement, to devise a more practical and economical 
method of expending their energy, by way of supplementing, rein- 
forcing, and inspiring the work of the public school, instead of parallel- 
ing it and competing with it. 

The public school is doing a work in moral training of which the 
average citizen has little conception, and can have little unless he 
will follow patiently from day to day and year to year the progress 
of a group of pupils, and learn how their ideals and standards are 
constantly tested, modified, and elevated, as their experience, and 
the world’s experience as presented to them in history and literature, 
afford occasion. It will do more when teachers are made to feel 
that they are to be judged by these results rather than by those more 
tangible but superficial ones which find their way into school exhi- 
bitions. 

To lay down a moral curriculum is not the way for the church 
to utilize the school. That was the method of the scribes. The 
Great Teacher did not follow it. His way was first to awaken moral 
earnestness, and then to put it into exercise upon matters immediately 
in hand. The school affords to the churches a suitable practice-field 
for putting into exercise those religious teachings which can be applied 
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to ordinary duties and to ordinary intercourse. The forms which 
temptation takes are more patent in the school than in the adult 
community by as much as children are more transparent than adults, 
and this gives vpportunity for counteratting evil tendencies which 
adults conceal. The church should findtin the school an index of 
the moral needs of the community, and an ally in meeting them. The 
clergy may learn from the humble schoolmistress something about 
methods of reaching the recesses of the human soul, which will be 
of service to them both in their work with children and in dealing 
with those children of a larger growth who differ from the little ones 
less in the quality of their motives and emotions than in their ability 
to cloak them. 

The work of the school and the work of the church both fall far 
short of the ideal, just as the individual fails to attain to his ideal. 
A great handicap upon both is that they do not yet command the 
services of men and women of the highest capacity, broad enough 
to join hands across the lines of caste and sect marked out by smaller 
minds, and to co-operate in all things upon which men are agreed, 
while working along their several lines in those upon which they 
are not agreed. Even now co-operation is entirely practicable in 
the moral field between public-school teachers of divers religious 
affiliations and the spiritual shepherds of their pupils. Pastors of 
whatever flock should have no serious difficulty in sending into the 
school their feed wires of moral earnestness to reinforce the moral 
instruction and training of the school. Nothing in the constitution 
of the school forbids it to employ and to accentuate the moral output 
of whatever church, as well as the moral influence of every home 
which exerts any. There is no more danger that the school will 
impair the spiritual hold of a church upon its children than that it 
will weaken the filial tie in children from the homes. Both ties are 
recognized reinforcements to the school, and the school in turn should 
lend them added strength by its emphasis upon them. 

It is for the churches to study how to send into the school their 
dynamic impulse. To do this the clergy, like the wise parent, must 
first acquaint themselves with what the schools are actually doing. 
The parent or the pastor who proffers counsel without knowing 
sympathetically the burdens of those he counsels may expect the 
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same result as the physician who prescribes without diagnosis. 
Next, they must be ready to take as well as to give. Teachers may 
well be called into conference with the clergy upon any moral question 
upon which the clergy may confer among themselves, but it should 
be to be heard as well as to listen. 

Again the public school teachers in any community may wisely be 
asked upon occasion to attend services in any church to listen to 
instruction, inspiration, or appeal. Indeed, one of the recognized 
and effective methods of uplifting school work is to employ from 
time to time, to instruct the teachers, those who have the gift of 
prophecy in some particular line, or upon the whole outlook. The 
impulse thus given is often perceptible throughout an entire system 
of schools. But here again the clergyman who assembles teachers 
to listen must prepare himself thoughtfully for the occasion. If he 
talks upon a theme of which he is master he may hope to wield an 
influence, but if he regales them with amateurish theories of school- 
life he must expect the same response as if he used crude nautical 
illustrations in a sermon to sailors. 

But the pastor’s great opportunity is to know the children in their 
school, and to let them feel his interest in, and his respect for, what 
they are doing there; to know their teacher, and to exchange con- 
fidences and counsel about the conditions, the tendencies, and the 
opportunities of the children about whom pastor and teacher are 
jointly concerned. And this exchange of counsel and confidence 
should be equally a privilege to the teacher. The teacher who does 
not welcone it, or who welcomes it only within the confines of his own 
creed, is in so far disqualified for service in a public school, and 
should not teach unless in a sectarian school. By such simple 
methods as these is power transmitted. If these are inadequate, 
still to utilize these to their utmost is the most direct way to find 
better ones. 

The church in extending its sway over the organization of the 

“ school must rely upon moral influence and not upon authority. This 
is well for the church itself, since it must adjust itself to the same 
limitation in extending its influence over those organized industries 
in which are gathered great bodies of employees constituting media 
for the culture of moral germs, good and bad, as well as for the 
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development of the embryo of every social movement or vagary. 
Into these bodies of employees many of our youth are plunged upon 
leaving school, and if the church shall learn to take advantage of the 
school as an ally in developing character it will be better prepared to 
establish relations also with other organizations in which the life 
begun in school is continued, and in which character, if not the 
ultimate object, is at least a recognized, highly valued, and essential 
asset. The work which the church claims as its own will be well 
in hand when the church and the school bring their joint influence 
to bear upon the children; and when the school, the church, the 
subsequent employer, and the union of employees shall unite to 
surround the graduate with an atmosphere of purity, with a tone of 
intercourse keyed not to the baser, but to the sounder standards of 
the community. 

It is a lofty conception that the One Church Invisible is the main 
artery through which the fountain of life pours into the world its 
healing waters, while the several churches are the branches for its 
distribution to the needs of the people. But as the world advances 
it becomes evident that there are channels stretching away beyond 
the immediate reach and purview of the churches, and that to speed 
the mission of the Church the churches must open their sluice-gates 
into these providential water-courses, using them to extend their 
service without delaying to secure exclusive possession, or to construct 
parallel water-ways, in their own several names. There is work 
enough for all. Let us leave the question of who is to be the greater 
in the Kingdom until the work is done. Meanwhile, let the churches 
learn to co-operate among themselves, and call into co-operation 
with them all other institutions whose permanent motive or transient 
self-interest it is to speed the better day. 


TECHNICAL CONTINUATION SCHOOLS OF MUNICH: 


PAUL H. HANUS 
Professor of Education, Harvard University 


Since 1900 the city of Munich has gradually been transforming 
its “continuation schools” for elementary-school graduates (corre- 
sponding to our grammar-school graduates) into elementary technical 
schools for apprentices in the trades and in business. The city 
now maintains thirty-eight different kinds of these schools, as follows: 
In 1900, were opened schools for butchers, bakers, shoemakers, 
chimney-sweeps, and barbers; in 1901, for woodturners, glaziers, 
gardeners, confectioners, wagonmakers, and blacksmiths, tailors, 
photographers, interior decorators, painters’ materials; in 1902, for 
hotel and: restaurant waiters, coachmen, painters, and paperhangers, 
bookbinders, potters and stove setters, watchmakers and clockmakers 
and jewelers, goldsmiths, and silversmiths; in 1903, for foundrymen, 
pewterers, coppersmiths, tinsmiths, and plumbers, stucco workers and 
marble cutters, wood carvers, ‘‘ Schaffler,’’ saddlers and leather work- 
ers; and in 1905, for business apprentices, printers and typesetters, 
lithographers and engravers, building-iron and ornamental-iron work- 
ers, machine makers, mechanics, cabinet-makers, masons and stone- 
cutters, carpenters. The industries represented by these schools are 
the chief industries of the city of Munich, with one exception—-beer— 
for the manufacture of which only higher instruction is given, under 
other auspices. Munich has half a million inhabitants and there- 
fore approaches Boston in size. It is not, however, like Boston, a 
city of great industrious and immense business interests, nor is it 
surrounded by a suburban population like that of Boston. It is a 

t This description of the Technical Continuation Schools of Munich appeared 
in the Boston Transcript in October. We are reprinting it—and thereby violating our 
own rule—because of the value of the article and because the number of our readers 
who would see it in its original place of publication is very small. Professor 
Hanus has just returned from his sabbatical year, most of which he spent in Munich, 
and therefore we have first-hand information by an educational expert in regard to a 


phase of education which already is demanding the attention of the schoolmen of 
our cities—TuHE Epttor. 
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great town, rather than a great city, and life there is admirably 
described by the German word gemiillich—comfortable and com- 
panionable. 

That, in spite of the absence of great industries and great business 
enterprise, it nevertheless maintains a unique and wholly admirable 
system of technical continuation schools. whereby those who must 
leave school at about thirteen or fourteen years of age are well trained 
for the several callings on which they enter, is due partly to the 
general principle universally recognized in Germany, that efficiency 
in any calling, from chimney-sweeping to watchmaking, requires 
special training for that particular calling; but chiefly to the ener- 
getic and far-sighted city superintendent of schools (Stadt Schulrat), 
Dr. George Kerschensteiner, who saw that the ordinary continuation 
schools failed to supply a much-needed technical training for begin- 
ners in the trades and in business. He also saw that a large part of 
the education received by the children who had to go to work when 
only thirteen or fourteen years old was lost for want of further edu- 
cation between that time and early maturity. He also recognized, 
what we see very clearly, that the ordinary training of the usual 
continuation schools (corresponding to our evening schools) failed 
to hold the interest and attention, as well as to meet the pressing 
needs, of most of those for whom they were intended. 

He also recognized the enormous importance of keeping young 
people between the ages of thirteen or fourteen and seventeen or 
eighteen under systematic educational influence for the mora! and 
social welfare of these young people, as well as for their technical 
efficiency. He saw that by combining good general education, good 
technical education, and good education in the rights and duties of 
citizenship, at an age when citizenship begins to have a real signi- 
ficance to the young, he might expect to exert on them a permanent 
influence for good, moral, intellectual, and technical. 

He wrote a brilliant paper based on a comprehensive investigation 
into the existing technical schools of Europe, and both the results 
of his investigation and the subsequent paper were published. His 
paper was entitled “The Education of German Youth for Citizen- 
ship” (Staatsbirgerliche Erziehung der Deutschen Jugend). It was sub- 
mitted by him in competition for a prize offered by the Royal Academy 
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for the Dissemination of Useful Knowledge (Kénigliche Akademie 
der Gemeinniitzigen Wissenschajten), in Erfurt. In this paper, he 
answered the question proposed by the Academy, ‘How can we 
best train our young men for citizenship during the interval between 
their graduation from the elementary school and their entrance into 
the army?” His paper won the prize. Thereupon, he urged his 
city to transform the existing continuation schools (corresponding 
to our evening elementary schools) into technical continuation schools. 
His appeal to the authorities of Munich.and of the state (Bavaria) 
was successful, and the present admirable scheme of Munich’s 
Fachliche Fortbildungsschulen is the result. ‘These schools are, in 
very many instances, not evening schools. As continuation-school 
education is compulsory for three, sometimes four, years in Bavaria 
for all elementary-school graduates, the law requires employers to 
give their employees the necessary time—six to ten hours per week, 
depending on the school—to attend the continuation schools. Each 
pupil is required to attend the continuation school planned for the 
trade or business in which he has found employment. If a youth 
is not employed in trade or business he must attend the old-fashioned 
continuation schools, of which several still exist. It was my good 
fortune to visit several of these schools during the past winter. Every 
facility was afforded me by Dr. Kerschensteiner, and especially by 
his first assistant, Inspector Schmidt, to enable me to see these schools 
just as they are. 

The whole series of schools is too new to enable them all to be 
equally efficient, yet it is safe to say that no more promising educa- 
tional scheme has ever been set on foot anywhere; and the success 
attending the opening of the first of these schools in 1900 led the 
city to extend them with constantly increasing success, until now 
there are nearly forty of them. 

The technical instruction in these schools is, at present, given in 
most instances by a member of the trade or business concerned. The 
remainder of the instruction is given by some of the day-school teachers, 
except the instruction in religion, which is given by a Roman Catholic 
priest, or by a Protestant clergyman, or by a rabbi, each to the people 
of his faith. In my opinion this instruction in religion is badly given, 
and quite without valuable effect. But it is required by law. 
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As it happens that many good trade workers or business men 
cannot teach well, the city is encouraging trained teachers to learn 
the several trades; it grants them leave of absence for this purpose, 
and some progress in this direction is being made. 

Each school is in charge of a committee responsible to the general 
school authorities, and special pains are taken to secure the best 
citizens for these committees, and especially to secure the best repre- 
sentatives from the trade or business for which a school stands, and 
there are always representatives from the teaching force on each 
committee. In this way each school tends to serve progressively the 
general and iechnical ends for which it exists and is, of course, in 
each case, kept in close touch with the particular needs of, and the 
special progress in, the particular trade or business which the school 
serves. 

The following programs give an outline of the work done in two 
of these schools: In addition to these programs the city publishes 


CONTINUATION SCHOOL FOR BUSINESS APPRENTICES 


} 


Hours PER WEEK 


STUDIES 
| First Second Third 
| ear Year Year Year 
Banking and exchange.................- I 
Business correspondence and reading (2). . 3 2 I I 
Commercial geography and study of | 
I I I 2 
Studies in life and citizenship (4)....... I I I 


1. All the problems are taken from the actual business in which the pupils of a 
given group or class are engaged. 

2. Reading is general, but much of it pertains to business careers and to the 
particular business in which the pupils are engaged. 

3. The raw materials and also the manufactured products are studied. One 
group, instead of this, receives instruction in money, banking, and finance. 

4. Personal and public hygiene; duties, rights, and opportunities of the appren- 
tice; decorum; development of trade; transportation and communication in Germany ; 
trade organizations; capital and labor; chamber of commerce, and industrial exchange 
(Gewerbe Kammer); civics, made as concrete as possible. 


H 
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CONTINUATION SCHOOL FOR CARPENTERS AND CABINET MAKERS 


Hours per WEEK 


Summer 
SuByects oF Stupy Winter Half-Year Half-Year 


Classes “las Classes 
Ito Ul IV lto lil 


Religion... 
Arithmetic and bookkeeping (1) 
Reading and business composition 
Studies in life and citizenship 
Drawing 

a) Carpenters 

b) Cabinet-makers 
Practical Technology (2).. 

a) Carpe 

6b) Cabinet-makers 


Total. 
a) Carpenters 
6) Cabinet-makers 


*Alternately. 

1. As before, the work in arithmetic consists of the actual problems of the trade 
concerned, here of the problems actually to be solved by carpenters and cabinet-makers. 

2. Study of woods, tools, machines, and their care and uses. Shopwork. 


detailed descriptions of the work done in each school. Some of 
these continuation schools are provided with a preparatory year, 
because elementary-school pupils are obliged to pass only seven 
grades of the eight grades provided in the course of study; most 
pupils who have not taken the voluntary eighth grade are put into 
the preparatory class of the continuation school. 

These programs are given here in outline only. But they may 
serve to call attention to the important class of schools which they 
illustrate, and the study of further details cannot fail to be of use to 
those whose duty it may be to plan similar schools for our own city 
and state. 

The schools described are for boys, but a large technical continua- 
tion school for girls, with two divisions—one for household or domestic 
training, and one for business training—is already in existence. 

Certain conclusions suggest themselves as the result of a study of 
these schools, namely: 

1. They solve the problem of how to keep under appropriate 
educational influence during their period of adolescence that great 
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body of youth who are obliged to leave school when only thirteen or 
fourteen years old. 

2. There is in them complete utilization of educational opportunity 
by the pupils. There is no economic or educational waste. Attend- 
ance being compulsory, punctuality and regularity of attendance are 
assured. 

3. The program of studies for each kind of apprentice school is 
strictly limited in scope to an essential minimum of subject-matter, 
general and technical, and the nature of this subject-matter is well 
adapted to the end in view, namely, the extension of the youth’s 
education as an individual and as a citizen, and the foundation of 
progressive interest and technical skill in his chosen calling. 

4. All the teachers, except the shopwork or technical teachers 
being trained teachers (elementary-school teachers) the methods are 
generally excellent, and the results correspondingly good. This is, 
of course, another reason why there is so little economic and educa- 
tional waste. Every hour of instruction counts. 

5. Only youth already in service are members of these schools. 

6. Since representatives of the several trades and businesses are 
on the governing boards of the several schools, the technical work 


should be, and probably is, determined by the actual contemporary 
needs of the several vocations represented by the schools. 

7. The schools embody a well-defined policy that underlies all 
forms of activity in Germany, namely, that every efficient worker, 
whether in trade, business, or profession, require: general education 
and, also, technical preparation for the particular work he is to do. 


{ 


THE TEACHING OF GERMAN IN GERMAN MIDDLE- 
CLASS SCHOOLS — GYMNASIUMS, REALGYMNA- 
SIUMS, AND OBERREALSCHULEN 


OSCAR THIERGEN 
Dresden, Germany 


After religion and history, the government regulations of 1901 
have made German the most important subject in the elementary, 
as well as in the higher schools of Germany. Indeed, from a purely 
educational point of view, German takes precedence over all other 
subjects; for it involves not only instruction in German grammar 
and literature, but also the inculcation of patriotism, the develop- 
ment in German youth of pride in nationality. The task intrusted 
to the teacher of the mother-tongue is thus a difficult one, and can 
be accomplished only by men who combine a knowledge of German 
philology with a sense for style in the use of the living speech, and 
who possess a contagious enthusiasm for Germany and her men 
of genius. 

The course in German begins with a study of grammar, which 
aims both at correctness and a knowledge of idiom, and the estab- 
lishment of critical standards in matters of style. All instruction 
in grammar is based upon and seeks to enlarge the pupil’s already 
acquired fund of knowledge, the method generally used in impart- 
ing a foreign language being forbidden by order of the government. 
The stylistic exercises, on the other hand, are at first limited to the 
analysis and reproduction, or imitation of models. These are gradu- 
ally supplemented by themes assigned or chosen under the super- 
vision of the teacher. The greatest care is taken to avoid the dis- 
tressing waste that invariably attends the use of themes beyond the 
pupil’s years. In the lower grades subjects are usually sought in 
the simple incidents of everyday life; in the higher grades the pupil’s 
attention is directed to public questions of general interest, and 
translations from foreign languages are admitted. The month or 
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six weeks, which is the time allowed for the preparation of the theme, 
is used to discipline the pupil by means of dictations and exercises 
in grammar. Especial emphasis is placed upon the value of sim- 
plicity and clearness, and, with an eye to their acquisition, the pupil 
is encouraged to use the short sentence in preference to the long, 
involved periods of the ancients, and the German word rather than 
the word of foreign origin. Indeed, the slogan of the German Lin- 
guistical Society is continually dinned into his ears: ‘“ Jedwedem 
Fremdwort Fehde: Deutsche sei des Deutschen Rede!” (‘Down 
with all foreign words: Let German be the German’s tongue!”’) 
And it should be added that the efforts of the teacher of German are 
forwarded by the teachers in all other departments, including those 
of science and mathematics: all members of the faculty incite their 
pupils to express themselves with all possible correctness, clearness, 
and elegance, and the style of a report or an examination paper 
weighs largely in determining the mark. 

But the study of grammar and composition is only a part of the 
training in the mother-tongue. Particular attention is paid to the 
pupil’s oral expression, and here the influence of the teacher’s 
example cannot be overestimated. The careless speaker, the one 
who cannot break himself of the use of his provincial dialect, works 
havoc with the speech of his pupils. Especially in the reading and 
recitation of poems and prose masterpieces is any tendency to negli- 
gence in this regard sure to have serious consequences. The 8, d, 
and g for p, ¢, and k of the Saxon, with his Baba instead of Papa, 
his Budder instead of Butter, and his Gase instead of Kése; the Ber- 
liner’s 7 for g, as in Jolt for Gott, or his & for er, as in herunté for 
herunter; the Glass for Glass, and Héff for Hoff, of the Hanoverian, 
etc., etc., may make or mar the best work of Goethe or Heine. And 
upon the teacher, too, depends the worth of these exercises to the 
pupil. The number and kind of pieces that are chosen, the intelli- 
gence with which the pupil perceives and grasps their meaning, 
the pupil’s appreciation of the beauty, dignity, and grandeur of the 
compositions—all these things rest with the wisdom and cultivation 
of the teacher. Happily, there is no failure to recognize the weight 
of this responsibility. Only those masterpieces whose excellence is 
beyond dispute are admitted into the schools, and that the study and 
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interpretation of them may not be perverted to false uses, the gram- 
matical and linguistic analysis of these “gems” is strictly forbidden. 
The teacher begins by reading the poem or piece of prose without 
previous explanation or comment, trusting solely to his manner of 
reading if for the effect he wishes it to produce. Then follow the 
interpretation of difficult passages, and the explanation of unfamiliar 
words, together with a critical appreciation of the piece as a whole 
and in its parts; and after a second reading by the teacher the pupils 
are required to learn it by heart. : 

The reading of entire plays in class, either in sequence or by 
assigning the various parts to individuals, is not in favor. Selected 
scenes are so used, but, for the rest, the teacher, after indicating the 
plot and the structural devices employed by the dramatist, assigns 
the play to his pupils for home reading. And this home reading 
becomes the basis for the final division of the course. The play 
supplies the themes for the weekly speeches, or brief orations, which 
the pupils in the upper grades are required to deliver before the 
members of their class, who get their first training in public speaking 
and in forensics in the open discussion which always follows the 
set address. In the course of time this practice is supplemented by 
impromptu talks on themes set by the teacher, with the result that 
most pupils learn to express themselves in public with ease. 

An introductory course in logic, a sort of philosophical propa- 
deutics, has been added to the work of the upper first grade in some 
schools; but this, however desirable it may be, continues to be 
excluded from the realgymnasiums by the already too complex 
curriculum. 

I append an outline of the course of study: 


SEXTA—SIXTH GRADE 


(Age of pupils, ten years. Hours per week, four to six—four in the gymnasium, 
five in the realgymnasium, six in the reform school.) 

Grammar.—The parts of speech, declensions, and conjugations. Strong 
and weak forms. The simple sentence, its structure and punctuation. Exer- 
cises in orthography by means of weekly dictation. Reading of poems, and 
prose tales—legends, fables, stories, and tales drawn from the history and tra- 
ditions of the fatherland, and illustrated with maps and pictures. Oral repro- 
duction of talks by the teacher, or of passages read aloud from the standard 
reader. The memorizing and recitation of poems. 
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QUINTA—FIFTH GRADE 
(Hours per week, three to five.) 

Grammar.—The simple sentence continued. Fundamental facts concerning 
the complex sentence and its punctuation. The significance and uses of punc- 
tuation explained. Weekly exercises in punctuation and orthography from 
dictation. Reading and oral reproduction as in Sexta. 


QUARTA—FOURTH GRADE 
(Hours per week, three to five.) 

Grammar.—The complex sentence and its punctuation concluded. Funda- 
mental facts concerning the formation of words. Exercises in orthography, 
and written reproductions of talks by the teacher, or of passages read aloud. 
Monthly themes for home preparation. Reading of poems and prose tales, 
with special attention to themes drawn from Roman and Greek history. Reci- 
tation of poems, and oral reproduction of talks by the teacher. 


UNTER TERTIA—LOWER THIRD GRADE 

Grammar.—Comprehensive review of work done in the three lower grades, 
with special attention to the changes and irregularities in the elements and forms 
of language. Monthly themes—narratives, simple descriptions, sometimes 
submitted in the form of a letter. Occasional themes written in class. Reading 
of poems and prose tales, with special attention to themes drawn from the Ger- 
man folk-epics, the myths and legends of the Northland, universal history, the 
history of civilization, geography, natural history. Study of the lives of the 
poets, and of the forms of poetry so far as required for the appreciation of the 
poems read. Memorizing and recitation, as in the lower grades. 


OBER TERTIA—UPPER THIRD GRADE 

Grammar.—The formation of words, with special attention to the changes 
of vowels and flexional endings. The significance of derivative prefixes and 
suffixes. Compound words. Themes as in Unter-Tertia, together with reports 
on assigned reading. Reading of lyric and dramatic poetry, with special attention 
to the ballads of Schiller, Uhland; Kérner’s Zriny; Uhland’s Duke Ernest of 
Suabia; Heyse’s Kolberg; etc. In schools where Greek is taught, translations 
of Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. Lives of the poets, and study of the forms of 
poetry, as in Unter Tertia. Memorizing and recitation. 

UNTER SECUNDA—LOWER SECOND GRADE 
(Hours per week, three to four.) 

The preparation of themes—gathering of material, drawing of outlines, 
etc., etc. Reading of poems and prose tales, with special attention to the wars 
for liberty, Schiller’s “Song of the Bell,” historical dramas, e. g., The Maid of 
Orleans and William Tell, and essays and poems contained in the standard 
reader. Memorizing and recitation of passages from the dramas read, together 
with brief orations on themes taken from these dramas, and brief extemporaneous 
orations on similar themes assigned by the teacher. 
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OBER SECUNDA-OBER PRIMA—-UPPER SECOND-UPPER FIRST 


Themes written at home and in class—about eight a year. Reading of pas- 
sages from the Song of the Nibelungen, from Gudrun, and the songs of Walter 
von der Vogelweide in the original, or in a modernized version. Simple lectures 
on the Teutonic world-myths, the Norse myths being considered only so far as 
necessary to the comprehension of the German myths proper. The court epics, 
Percival, and the court lyrics. A survey of the principal facts in the history of 
the German language. Specimens of the more important authors of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries; Klopstock, his life and place in German 
literature, with specimen odes and characteristic passages from the Messiah; 
Lessing, his life and more important works; his dramas, and excerpts from his 
prose essays, especially the Laokoon and Hamburgian Dramaturgy; Goethe, 
his life and more important works, review of such of his poems as have been read 
in the lower grades, intensive study of his Herman and Dorothea, Goetz von 
Berlichingen, Egmont, Iphigenia, and, if time permits, of Tasso, together with 
important passages from his prose works, especially from Truth and Fiction; 
Schiller, his life and more important works, together with a brief examination 
of the productions of his youth, and an intensive study of his historical and 
philosophical poems, especially the “Walk” (‘‘Spaziergang’’), and selected 
passages from the Thirty Years’ War and the Revolt of the Netherlands; Kleist, 
his life and more important works, an intensive reading of his Prinz von Ham- 
" burg, together with a brief survey of the history of the Romantic school. Herder 
and Wieland are briefly considered in the study of Goethe, and Grillparzer’s 


Sappho, or his Golden Fleece, is sometimes read. In addition to the specimens 
of modern writers included in the standard reader, Shakespeare is read in trans- 
lation in schools where English is not taught, and in the Oberrealschulen, the 
Greek dramatists, likewise in translation. The metrical systems of the Germans, 
on the one hand, and of the Greeks and Romans, on the other, compared. Speci- 
mens of prose dealing with themes from history, literature, art, and philosophy, 
selected from the standard reader provided for the upper grades. 
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DO LATIN AND GREEK NEED SOMETHING DONE FOR 
THEM IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS? 


J. REMSEN BISHOP 
Detroit, Mich. 


A recent parallel drawn between the results of western education 
in India and in Japan closes by remarking upon “the failure of 
education when divorced from some living and dominant sentiment.” 
It is only when education subserves some end greater than the mere 
fitting of the pupil for a money-making pursuit, that it has real vital- 
ity and the elements of permanence. There is so radical a difference 
between even the narrowest of high schools, for instance, and the 
“business college” that it would be useless to compare them in any 
particular. The most hide-bound of high schools cannot forget its 
origin in the old academy; it must feel a responsibility to hand on 
the precious tradition of high culture which is the glory of our race. 
Whenever a high school springs into being, no matter,what the plans 
of its promoters may be, the school becomes a temple of serious, 
sound, and non-commercial learning. The original plan may have 
been to make the school “modern” and “practical” (meaning a 
public ‘business college”). The name, and the tradition which that 
name involves, invariably defeat the aims of those who would steal 
the title of the high schdol because they dare not trust their “ prac- 
tical” plan to stand or fall on its own merits. Nothing is more 
encouraging to the friend of real culture than the distinct gains made 
by the culture side of high-school curricula everywhere. 

It may seem extravagant to claim that the liberality of aim of the 
school depends upon its teaching Latin and Greek, yet in a guarded 
way this claim is put forth here. Anyone who has Visited schools 
extensively must be conscious of a different atmosphere in*the school 
which entirely excludes the ancient classics from that which pervades 
the school where Latin, and perhaps Greck, is taught. That part of the 
teaching force who have had the classic training seems, apart from the 
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number of their pupils, to exert a certain humanizing influence upon 
the whole school. Second-hand acquaintance with the classics no 
more produces this peculiar effect—one of taste rather than of scholar- 
ship—than the reading of the Old Testament in translation gives the 
true Hebrew texture to the mind; the moral effect is thus attainable, 
but the esthetic quality largely eludes the student. He may become 
a moralist but not a Hebraist. With a mere smattering of Hebrew 
and Arabic a man may become a very decent Hebraist, though he 
may fail to obtain a grasp upon the moral teachings of the East. 
First-hand acquaintance with the classics, though it be but imperfect 
and limited, gives a grasp upon the esthetics of the Greek world, 
since transformed into the essence of our occidental civilization, as 
nothing else but better work along the same line can do better. 

Here seems to be something not only so well worth keeping, but 
so necessary to keep, that we ought to know just what is going on 
regarding the study of the classics in our schools. 

First, how is it with Latin? Without placing too implicit a trust 
in statistics, we may believe that about half of the high-school pupils 
of this country are studying Latin. The fact that medicine, the law, 
and even the technical courses' have some dependence upon Latin 
in the way of terminology, and that there is a wide recognition of the 
disciplinary value of the study of this dead language, have operated 
to keep Latin fairly popular. Before the day of wide election, when 
the secondary curriculum had simply bifurcated into the “modern 
side” and the “classic side,” there was rather a desperate contest, in 
which either science or Latin was to go to the wall. More generous 
views regarding freedom of election suddenly put an end to this 
unseemly factional fight, and it was seen that both Latin and science 
may be harbored in the same brain without laying mines or dischar- 
ging torpedoes at one another. 

While the situation as regards Latin is not alarming, it is not 
altogether satisfactory. All high-school principals know that in 
many a high school the Latin department trembles for its standing 
in numbers at the beginning’of every term. Not so with the German 


« “The study of Latin is strongly recommended to persons who purpose to enter 
the Institute, since in addition to its disciplinary value it gives a better understanding 
of the various terms used in Science, and greatly facilitates the acquisition of the modern 
languages.” —M. I. T. catalogue, p. 110. 
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department, or any modern language department! In the case of 
Latin there must be some extraordinary reason for the choice, such 
as the preparation for the college entrance examination. The par- 
ticular modern language is selected because of some racial or social 
preference, but a modern language is chosen somewhere as a matter 
of course. Another condition that helped Latin is rapidly disappear- 
ing; it had been observed by parents that teachers of Latin were on 
the whole better equipped for teaching than the teachers of the modern 
languages. 

There is grave reason to doubt whether Latin will continue to hold 
its own in the high schools unless taking it shall be definitely the rule 
and not taking it decidedly the exception. There are many who 
still argue that the study of Latin which does not often result in the 
power to readily read the simplest text is a waste of time. Granting 
the desirability of more comprehensiveness in the teaching of Latin, 
the argument of waste of time must be boldly met with counter- 
argument. Surely the stoniest and boniest teaching of Latin (alas! 
we have all heard it) unlocks linguistic and humanistic treasures to 
which no modern language, however well taught, furnishes the key. 

It seems safe to assert that complete election of studies from the 
start is the present, or coming, policy of the high schools of this 
country. The pupil upon entering the high school is, or soon will 
be, allowed full choice of studies' among all that can properly be 
begun at that time. His choice will also be unrestricted thereafter, 
except as necessary sequence naturally restricts choice. What then 
will determine the choice of work upon entrance into the school ? 
The child’s natural bent as interpreted to him by parent and teacher. 

When the eighth grade and ultimately the seventh grade are 
included in the high-school regimen, there will be a systematic effort 
to present the choice of studies, and intelligently to advocate the 
inclusion of a strong culture element in the pupil’s choice. Naturally 
teachers who know the value of Latin from the disciplinary, as well 
as from the informational, standpoint will urge that, unless foreign 
to the pupil’s settled plan, Latin be studied in at least a course extend- 
ing through Cesar, Book IV. 

1 W. T. Foster, “The Elective System,” School Review, March, 1905; also George 
N. Carman, ‘The Secondary School in the Middle West,” Educational Review, Vol. 
XXIX, No. 3. 
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It may be asked how such pressure of influence differs from pre- 
scription. It differs exactly as any individualistic differs from a 
communistic scheme. The principle of free choice is preserved, but 
every effort is made to make the choice such as will in the end produce 
a rounded culture supplemented by an efficient training. There is 
just the difference, old as the world, between persuasion and force— 
between a crass assumption of omniscience and a tentative, but 
well-considered, judgment. 

Parents will more and more influence their children’s election of 
studies, but it is doubtful if their influence will ever be as great as 
that of the teacher in this matter. The wisest parents consult the 
teacher, and form their estimate of the children’s mental scope largely 
upon the teacher’s opinion. But even foolish parents, who over- 
estimate and misunderstand their children’s capacity, desire some- 
thing more than mere money-getting ability to issue from their chil- 
dren’s schooling. If the peculiar and, in the face of present bar- 
baric influences, increasing importance of the classics to all who are 
to stand even in the outer temple, instead of in the holy of holies of 
our civilization, is urged by teachers and accepted by parents, we 
shall see Latin once more the recognized piéce de résistance of second- 
ary education in this country. My belief is that this is its place, and 
that in the long run its occupying that place is inevitable. Much 
unnecessary and harmful experimenting will be saved if we, parents 
and teachers, say frankly to pupils: 

Latin you shall study for your own good and the good of all cultivated society. 
We shall see to it that-your training for some higher institution or for business is 
superadded; and that, if you must leave school at the end of the secondary period, 
you shall have had glimpses of enough separate fields of intellectual endeavor 


to make you intelligent, while your Latin will go far to make you—not too much 
of a Philistine. 


When we have a high-school course of at least five years in length, 
and in each high school Latin zealously offered at the beginning of 
the eighth grade and at the beginning of the ninth grade for a five— 
and for a four-‘or two-year course respectively, all will be done for 
Latin that can be done from the standpoint of the arrangement of 
the course. When all arid pedantry has been relegated to the xyz 
courses of the University, and the living soul of modern illustration and 
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illumination put into the beautiful body of the school Latin classics, 
all will be done for Latin that can be done; also all that need be done. 

The case of Greek is a peculiarly hard one. Furnishing the 
principles upon which Roman literary art was built and much of the 
material of that literature, the Greek language sank into the back- 
ground for centuries. The western world of intellect thought in 
Latin, with only here and there a scholar versed in Greek. Then 
came the revival, which lasted to our day; but the sense that Latin 
had always been studied, while the study of Greek had to be reintro- 
duced, was ever present in the mind of master and pupil. Greek 
always has had a certain remoteness, which naturally the difference 
in the alphabet has not lessened. In a time of educational disturb- 
ance Greek, being less easily defended, had to yield its place to the 
barbaric intruder. 

No Hellenist can approach his favorite subject from any stand- 
point without pausing to eulogize. In the preface to Alfred and 
Maurice Croiset’s History of Greek Literature the authors scout the 
notion of Greek’s being in decline, and say: 

There has really been no epoch when artists, poets, people of culture in general 
were so acutely sensible as now of the beauty of Greek in all its forms; and our 
object will be fully attained if we help in some measure to increase among the 
youth of our schools and among the public an intelligent appreciation of Greek 
thinking—the most peaceful and untrammeled that the world has ever known. 
Chateaubriand, dealing with the titanic forces that have shaped the 
destinies of the world, compared Homer and the Bible. Says S. H. 
Butler in his Harvard Lectures on Greek subjects: 

Hebraism and Hellenism stand out distinct, the one in all the intensity of its 
religious life, the other in the wealth and diversity of its secular gifts and graces. 

“Thus the sharp contrasts of the sculptor’s plan 
Showed the two primal paths our race has trod; 
Hellas the nurse of man complete as man, 
Judza pregnant with the living God.” 
The Spectator,* in an able article upon “The Question of Compul- 
sory Greek,” written before the proposition to abolish the compulsory 
requirement of Greek at Cambridge was voted down,? says: 


1 November 19, 1904, “The Question of Compulsory Greek.” 
2 By a vote of 1559 to 1062. 
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It is needless to say that if we believed that the study of Greek were likely to 
disappear from the curriculum either of the great public schools or the universities, 
as a consequence of the measures proposed by the Syndicate, we should unhesi- 
tatingly vote against the adoption of the Report. But surely the convinced 
believer in the value of Greek as an influence on national life would have suffi- 
cient confidence in his favorite language to think—as we think—that Greek 
can and will take care of itself; that its influence and strength are so obvious and 
insistent that it cannot be, and will not be, ignored. 

But how is it with Greek at the present moment in the Middle 
West of the United States? I fear that we may say: adaviSerac. 
In order to get a correct idea of the real condition of things regarding 
Greck, letters were sent to a leading professor of Greek in each of the 
states of Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan. The questions 
put were: (1) Is Greek holding its own in —————? (2) Does 
Greek need intelligent advocacy in the high schools? (3) Must ele 
mentary Greek be taught in the university ? (4) Should Greek simply 
be given a fair chance among the electives of the high school? The 
answers, which, in a paper of any length should be quoted in full, seem 
definitely to establish that Greek distinctly is not holding its own in 
this section of the country. It also is agreed that those who know 
and feel the great profit of the study have been remiss in zealous 
advocacy, and that the time has come for aggressive work. All the 
professors from whom replies were received felt that, dangerous as 
it may be, under present conditions elementary Greek in the uni- 
versity is inevitable, if the department is to be kept alive. One 
of the replies states positively the belief that Greek left to fare for 
itself among the electives of the high school will not survive. 

Then what is to be done for Greek? Advocate it in season and 
out of season. President Pritchett of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology writes that “Greek is practically out of consideration as 
an element of preparation for the technical school.’’ This from an 
ardent believer in the “disciplinary value in Latin and Greek” must 
be taken as a friendly decision on this count against Greek, upon the 
facts in the case.'' It has been suggested that only two years of the 
fundamental sciences, perhaps Physics and Biology, are desirable in 
the high school, and that Greek, needing no laboratory, is cheap and 
cannot fail to be useful to the right type of mind. 

1See, however, “Requirements for Entrance into Department of Engineering,” 
University of Michigan, effective in 1906, University Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 11, p. 16. 
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Let the Latin teachers make themselves advocates of Greek: let 
the universities send, when they can, men and women imbued with 
Greek as well as Latin to teach the Latin in the schools, and place a 
premium upon the work of these teachers, as it shows for something 
more than that of the Latinists only. Professor M. L. D’Ooge is 
quoted as having once said: “The Philistines are upon us.” They 
are upon us; it is a season of adversity for Greek; but adversity, if 
it does not break the spirit, is often a wholesome thing. “Tell it not 
in Gath,” but Homer was taught in some colleges twenty years ago 
by grammar fiends who disgusted their pupils with Greek, and 
destroyed their enjoyment of Homer forever. When Greek comes 
back in the high school, it will be thoroughly taught from the literary 
standpoint, as well as from the grammatical, with the emphasis upon 
the zsthetics and not upon the mechanics. 

The glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome 
are ours while we hold fast to them in the splendid literary remains 
that we inherit. If the grip upon them is relaxing, let me quote 
again Professor D’Ooge’s saying, “‘ The Philistines are upon us,” and 
add: “Up and at them!” Professor Manly has issued the call to 
arms, and the tocsin is ringing from Maine to California. 


CLASS CRITICISM AS A MEANS OF TEACHING ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


ERNEST CLAPP NOYES 
Franklin School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Class criticism, or the criticism by.pupils of their classmates’ 
themes, when properly conducted, is an exercise whose possibilities 
of usefulness are not generally appreciated. Of course, it must be 
said at the outset that to make pupils’ criticisms of value, the teacher 
must first have laid a substantial foundation by his own criticisms. 
Only after the members of the class have thus learned by observa- 
tion something of the method of the critic, are they ready to imitate 
it. Therefore, this work is of but slight utility before the second 
year in the high school. Though at no period should class criticism 
supersede altogether the teacher’s correction, yet after the first year 
it may both supplement and lighten his labors. ~ ‘ 

Such an exercise may be conducted as follows: Pupils bring to 
class their finished compositions written in ink. They are ignorant 
whether these particular papers are to be criticised by the teacher or 
by the class. The themes are collected and redistributed so that 
each scholar receives another’s composition. Each then writes, on a 
clean sheet of paper, the heading “Criticism of 3s paper on Na 
filling out the blanks properly. Next, they ate required to read care- 
fully the themes given them, and to answer fully on their criticism 
sheets a set of questions which the teacher has put upon the board. 
The last direction is: Reread and mark in pencil with the customary 
signs all the errors in spelling, punctuation, grammar, sentence- 
structure, paragraphing, and the choice of words. The criticism and 
correction usually occupy the whole of a forty-minute period. Variety 
is sometimes introduced by substituting for the written criticism oral or 
board correction of such errors as can readily be understood. When 
the hour is over, the papers with the sheets of criticisms are returned 
to the author, either directly or indirectly, after a more or less cursory 
inspection by the teacher. Usually sufficient knowledge of the 
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quantity and quality of each pupil’s work is afforded the teacher as 
he passes among them. When pupils receive their criticised papers, 
they revise them in accordance with the suggestions of their critics, 
and then submit the second draft to the teacher. In this revised 
composition he finds that the process of criticism and revision has 
eliminated from one-half to two-thirds of the mistakes that shout 
for correction in a first draft—and these the most dreary. 

Experience in such work has proved the value of the following points: 

1. The papers should be read at least twice by the critics: the 
first time for criticism of the thought and structure of the whole; the 
second time for marking the mechanical errors, faulty sentences, and 
poor paragraphs. The advantage of saving the correction of details 
till the last are: the greater importance of the thought and structure 
of the whole is thus emphasized; the lazy cannot escape questions 
that require thought with the excuse that they ‘“‘didn’t get to them;” 
many mistakes to which the interest of the first reading makes the 
critic blind will not be overlooked at the second reading. 

2. Definite questions must be supplied the class, if the criticisms 
are to be helpful and specific. Boys and girls do not know what to 
look for, and must be directed. Specimen questions that have been 
used are: “Is the theme interesting? Give a reason for your answer. 
Does the writer get under way at once, or waste words? Does he 
stick to his subject? Point out any digressions. Can this essay be 
improved anywhere by expansion, or condensation? Are the 
sentences anywhere too long, or too short and jerky? Rewrite all 
that you can improve. Are any words, phrases, or constructions 
repeated so often as to be monotonous? What are the best and the 
worst points of this paper? Is it good enough to read to the class ?” 

3. The class should be made to understand that not mere destruc- 
tive fault-finding, but criticism embracing suggestions for improve- 
ment, is what is wanted; that praise is to be given where deserved, 
and there only; and that general criticism such as, “He repeats 
words too much,” is almost worthless compared with specific comment 
like, “‘He has used ‘then’ six times on his first page.” 

4. Questions should be varied, graded to correspond with the 
progress of the class, and fitted to the particular kind of writing 
which it is attacking. Thus, for a story, appropriate questions are: 
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“‘Does the introduction give the time, the place, and the persons ? 
Does it arouse interest at once? Does the interest increase up to the 
climax? Is the climax strong, yet natural? Does the ending come 
soon enough? Are there any inconsistencies or improbabilities ? 
Are the conversations natural? Does the writer make you see the 
persons and places described ?” 

5. Of course, pupils must feel that this exercise is a serious one, 
upon which they may be marked for their thought and discrimination. 

6. Of the utmost importance is the teacher’s active participation 
in the work. As he passes about the room, observing the critics, 
here answering a question and there giving a suggestion, in talking 
with individuals, he should shame the careless, spur the sluggish, 
and help the struggling. 

Though this method has now many adherents, there have not 
been wanting objections. Of these the chief are three: that it is the 
resource of the lazy teacher who shunts his work off upon his class; 
that pupils’ criticisms are of little value, and that, therefore, this 
method is a waste of time; that it is not the business of the school 
to teach criticism. Let us see what can be said in defence. 

First, if there be any lazy teachers who have fallen by mistake 
into teaching English, they will not be found enthusiastic in regard 
to class criticism. In itself, this exercise demands not only care- 
ful preparation, but also, as the teacher supervises the critics, the 
rapid adjustment of his mind to twenty or thirty different personali- 
ties and points of view in as many minutes—a species of mental 
gymnastics which is exhausting. Furthermore, as has been said, 
class criticism depends for its success upon the teacher’s previous 
and contemporaneous criticism. However, much of the drudgery 
of elementary correction, which does not require the expert and 
which dulls his powers, being performed by less skilled hands, some- 
thing of the precious time and strength of the teacher, the skilled 
craftsman, is saved for higher work, involving less waste of power. 
Hence, though the criticism of the class does relieve the teacher from 
a large part of the burden of mechanical correction, it demands as a 
substitute labor which, though less deadening, is no less difficult. 
Instead of lessening labor for the lazy, as is charged, it makes the 
same labor more effective—economizes energy. 
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To the objection that pupil’s criticisms are worthless, the best 
reply is: Try and see. Fair trial has won over many skeptics. The 
following comments, which different boys and girls in the first half 
of the second year in the McKinley High School of St. Louis have 
made upon one another’s stories, may be submitted as fair samples. 

“This story begins too abruptly. There isn’t enough introduction.” “In 
the introduction he doesn’t describe the people, the place, or the time.” ‘The 
introduction speaks of things which are not important enough in the story after- 
ward.” ‘The introduction is so fine that the remainder is lacking in spirit and 
the interest seems to decrease.” ‘In the second and third paragraphs on page 7 
there are two distinct points of view. [Of a description.] The conversation is 
very natural, and the contrasting descriptions of the two Americans are particu- 
larly interesting.” “The story is well connected, and the interest increases, and 
is held to the end.” “The interest does not increase on account of his giving the 
plot in the body, which should have been kept till the climax.” “There are 
breaks in the connection [i. e., abrupt transition], namely, page 4, first paragraph; 
page 5, paragraph beginning ‘the waiter’; page 6, from ‘the law’ to ‘well.’” 
‘More proof of their [that of two prisoners accused of planning a murder] inno- 
cence is necessary before they could be dismissed.” ‘The climax is not strong, 
because the hints are so strong in certain parts of the story as to enable one to 
foresee it.” ‘‘The climax is not strong, because the Americans jump to con- 
clusions too quickly. This could be avoided by giving the waiter’s testimony 
before the climax.” ‘There is a variety in the words used which makes it more 
interesting.”’ ‘There is a slight attempt in some places to use too big words.” 


However, whether or not those criticised derive from the criticisms 
and the marking of mechanical errors a benefit commensurate with 
the time spent, the practice in detecting and remedying faults is of 
tremendous value to the critics. The power that these gain from 
examining others’ work soon makes them sensitive to their own 
blunders. Can a device that aids pupils to find their own mistakes 
be called worthless ? 

The question whether it is the function of the school to give 
instruction in criticism turns, like most educational questions, upon 
the definition of the term under discussion. If by “‘criticism”’ is 
meant esthetics, criticism is assuredly beyond the province of the 
high school. But no pretence is here made of teaching esthetics. 
The criticism referred to in this article is simply the application of 
the laws of correct, clear, and effective writing. Who will affirm 
that it is not the duty of the school to enable pupils to distinguish 
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between the slovenly and the careful, the clumsy and the skilful 
composition ? 

Formidable though they seem at first glance, these common objec- 
tions to class criticism do not stand careful examination. This exer- 
cise has been planned, not for the purpose of saving the teacher labor, 
but for making his labor more effective; pupils’ criticisms are not only 
not worthless to those criticised, but are also especially valuable to 
the critics; and the kind of criticism taught is not at all abstruse, 
but the most simple and practical possible. 

Moreover, the elements which compose this exercise are sound in 
theory. The principal that education should lead pupils to think 
and work for themselves has been generally accepted since promul- 
gated by Herbert Spencer. Of the efficiency of child-helpers, Pesta- 
lozzi speaks strongly in his account of his experience at Stanz. The 
value of learning by doing is now almost universally granted. Thus, 
class criticism which combines in one process self-development, mutual 
help, and actual performance is in accord with pedagogical thought. 

However, the strongest testimony in favor of this exercise is that 
of experience, which shows the following benefits. First, “the 
judgment of their peers” makes a much stronger impression upon 
pupils than anything said by a teacher. The standards of the 
teacher, they think, are too artificial, exalted; he expects too much; 
but the condemnation of a classmate must be deserved. The poorer 
pupils are not only thus spurred by the comments of their fellow- 
students, but, when themselves asked to examine the work of the 
best, are also inspired to emulation. Their eyes are opened to their 
own possibilities. One teacher applies an even sharper stimulus by 
directing a strong pupil to rewrite entirely the weak paper of another, 
returning both to the weaker pupil. 

Again, the removal by the class of much of the drudgery of correc- 
tion enables the teacher to examine more papers. Furthermore, 
pupils are encouraged to more earnest effort by the knowledge that 
every paper will be read by somebody. Thus, the object of writing: to 
convey the writer’s thought to a reader, is satisfied, and the process 
is complete. 

That genuine interest is infused into the composition period by 
this method is shown in the pupil’s zest and enthusiasm. 
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Fourthly, class criticism compels pupils to master principles by 
practice in applying them, while, on the other hand, it reveals to the 
teacher how thoroughly his instruction has been assimilated, and 
shows him what practical problems are perplexing his class. 

Furthermore, many of the elements of structure that are often 
taught by the analysis of books can be as well illustrated by the 
analysis of pupils’ efforts. Thus, the picking to pieces of students’ 
papers is substituted for the deplorable dissection of pieces of 
literature. 

On the other hand, power gained to apply simple standards of 
judgment to the efforts of immaturity may be used also to apply the 
same standards to the works of maturity. So, unconsciously, the 
pupil gains in literary taste and discrimination. Nowadays, when 
so much trash is being devoured by the rising generation, can this be 
counted a small benefit ? 

Last, and greatest of all, in the practice of criticising one another’s 
papers, students develop self-reliance that renders them upon gradua- 
tion capable of making progress, independent of teachers, through 
self-criticism. 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE HISTORY OF 
FRANCE 


ISABEL FRANCES BELLOWS 
Boston, Mass. 


That the study of history should erlarge the understanding, 
deepen the moral faculties, kindle the imagination, and enrich the 
resources of life is a theory of education from which no thoughtful 
person is likely to dissent; but it is to be seen with regret how small 
a place these desirable ends occupy in the instruction of our public 
and private preparatory schools. ‘‘What do you expect to gain 
from this course? What are the uses of the study of history?” 
demanded a teacher of a class just embarked on this particular sea 
of knowledge, and the row of faces before him took on a dismayed 
and puzzled aspect, as if the question were wholly irrelevant. One 
lad, more enterprising than the others, gave in substance the reply 
of the king of France to Biron, ‘‘Why, that to know which else we 
should not know,” but when urged to declare himself further was 
unable to do so. 

The difficulty is that he was only too correct in his definition. 
History is too often taught merely as a means of unrelated informa- 
tion, or with the short and meager aim of passing a college examina- 
tion, rather than as a great factor in developing the understanding 
and judgment. Why one end need exclude the other offers food for 
serious thought, and is suggestive of the need of a more complete 
understanding between the teachers who have charge of the historical 
work done in the schools, and those who continue the instruction in 
the colleges. 

Much of the mischief, however, comes from the inadequate train- 
ing given to the average student in the schools. The limited range of 
historical subjects is often to be regretted, as in the case of a famous 
public school in Boston, where the entire historical work for three 
years is concentrated on the histories of Greece and Rome, and 
where an investigation into events more recent than the Decline and 
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Fall of the Roman Empire is suggestive of the attitude of a certain 
jaunty gentleman, whose pious relatives concerned for his salvation, 
once asked him if he had ever read the Bible. His answer was that 
he had not studied it very carefully, but he had looked it over one 
Sunday afternoon and thought he had got the principal points. 

In another excellent preparatory school English history is taught 
in half the school year, the textbooks being Green’s Short History of 
the English People, in conjunction with others of equal caliber. The 
consequences of the method pursued by the famous public school 
are not as disastrous as they would be if its students were not taught 
general habits of concentration, and scholarly accuracy in other 
respects, so that they usually do well in the later college courses in 
history; but even so there is a loss of the cultivating effect of an early 
training in the development of events which have a direct and imme- 
diate bearing on niodern situations, and are copiously illustrated by 
popular poetry and romance. The other method, too, often sends 
the boys to their college work, crammed with the distressful facts 
which have not been given time to filter into the understanding, and 
without a ghost of an idea as to the true connection they bear with the 
immediate circumstances of his everyday existence. 

Of course, the study of history, unlike that of the languages, 
unlike mathematics, is a mobile study. There is no cast-iron rule 
for teaching it, no efficacious method that can be universally applied. 
Like the kindergarten, which is often a means of salvation for the 
children of the poorer classes, but a questionable benefit to the gilded 
babes who stand in need of a more bracing atmosphere than is 
usually afforded by the bland amenities of that cushioned seat of 
learning, the same sort of instruction is not suitable for the children 
of ignorant and foreign parents, and for those reared in homes of 
culture and intelligence. The facts selected from the vast theater 
of the world’s action to present to these two classes of youthful minds 
—comparatively few they must be at best—should be different, and 
placed in different lights, in order to produce any portion of the good 
results we wish to see from so important a study. 

Thus, in teaching the history of the United States to the small 
derelicts of Europe and Asia who fill some of our public schools, a 
spread-eagle policy is not only allowable but commendable. It is 
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better that these incipient citizens and voters should be told that they 
are part of the greatest and best and most altogether glorious country 
on record. It is better that they should be taken to stare at statues 
of Washington, and picnic at Lexington and Concord. But for lads 
whose wealthy and educated fathers do not go to caucus meetings, 
and sit by in passive helplessness while positions of trust are being 
bestowed on men of known dishonesty, a very different presentation 
of affairs is necessary. To them should be pointed out the dangers 
and weaknesses of the Republican form gf government, the necessity 
of that unrelaxing vigilance without which liberty is not possible, and 
the advantage England maintains over us in securing for her governing 
class the intelligence and wealth of the nation, so that there is a dis- 
tinct prestige accorded to those who adopt politics as a profession, 
instead of, as in this country, being a heart-breaking and discour- 
aging pursuit for any honest and high-minded citizen to enter into. 
It is a sufficient incentive to patriotism for the foreign child to sing 
the Star Spangled Banner, and walk in processions on Washington’s 
birthday, but the youth of culture has grave responsibilities laid 
upon him, for on him devolves the rescue of his country from material- 
ism, indifferentism, base ideals, and all the dangers which attend 
extraordinary prosperity and ease of living. 

All history teaches such lessons in the long run, but the history 
of the nation which is calculated to illustrate the dangers and advan- 
tages of almost every form of government, which carries every idea 
to its logical extreme, and presents it in such a clear and picturesque 
form as to be easily comprehended by immature minds is seldom 
taught in any school. The history of France, the leader of Europe 
for centuries, whose influence was felt in nearly every important 
event that took place on the continent of Europe from the days of 
Charlemagne to modern times, a history which carries with it an 
indefinable glamour and charm for even the dullest student, is either 
entirely omitted or only taught in connection with what is known as 
Universal History—this being a résumé of synchronous events taking 
place in all countries from the time of Menes and Assurbanipal 
to the days of President Roosevelt and King Edward VII. 

This comprehensive and kangaroo-like method has its uses 
undoubtedly, but not at all in the direction achieved by the student 
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of French history as a unit, as he learns to know and marvel at that 
wonderful narrative of experiences written in tears and fire and blood, 
with ‘an indomitable lightness, courage and wit, and so full of irrecon- 
cilable tendencies and contradictions as to be incomprehensible to 
the English mind, proving all the more broadening and valuable on 
that account. <A people so dramatic, so determined to display their 
emotions, so quick to catch ideas and give them tangible shape, and 
make them in consequence common property, so skilful and resource- 
ful, that if they had been set to make bricks without straw, would 
have produced something that at any rate looked like a brick. This 
nation, so potent, so human, so witty, whose qualities differ not only in 
degree, but in kind, form the corresponding characteristic in the English 
nature, would seem to have been raised up by Providence for the 
especial instruction and edification of youth, who feed upon its annals 
and romances with eager interest whenever they are thrown in its way. 

A famous English critic once advised everyone who can only 
master one language beside his own to choose the French tongue on 
account of the difference of spirit that exists between that and the 
Teutonic speech. The flashing lightness and grace of the Gallic 
expressions are not to be found in the more ponderous tender and 
deliberate words of the Northern peoples, and are an invaluable aid 
to German and English minds in forming an agreeable style of 
expression, curbing the prolixity, and lightening the heaviness into 
which the Teutonic nature fails so readily. The French nation is, 
or has been, the concrete expression of good taste in art, and the daily 
needs of life. For depth and comprehensiveness we go to less self- 
satisfied and more balanced people who see life more steadily. 

We do not call a man well educated who is totally ignorant of the 
glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome; who has no 
knowledge of Hebrew spirituality or the artistic life of Italy—or of 
the history of his own country; and the history of France is as essen- 
tial a factor in his development as any of these others, and occupies 
as unique a place. Why is it so persistently ignored then in our 
schools? Is it not partly from that old and deeply-rooted antipathy 
in the English mind, an antipathy as innate as that of an honest dog 
and cat, and which exists to this day in both England and France, so 
cordial always to each other’s exiles—royal and otherwise ? 
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Beaten, bereft, humiliated in open field and council as France 
has often been, she has had infinitely more influence over English 
mind and thought than England has had over hers. The English 
went on hating and imitating the French, marrying their princes to 
the daughters of French kings, following their fashions and speaking 
their language, while the French, with that intense provincialism 
which makes them poor colonists and home-sick exiles anywhere out 
of their own country, regarded the English as barbarians, brutal, and 
formidable as foes, to be placated or tricked if possible rather than 
openly fought with, but in no wise capable of teaching them anything 
except what should be avoided by civilized beings. 

In this attitude has lain both the strength and the weakness of 
France. Her ideas, her charm, have a singular potency in being so 
purely her own, so unaffected by esoteric influences, so that more 
than once she has succeeded in attaining a glittering prominence 
unknown to any other modern nation. But the seeds of decay were 
implanted deeply in the very soil of her successes. The very necessity 
she was in of perpetually glittering in order to hold her own even in 
her own borders, is death to a continuity of power. Again and again 
has she been crushed and beaten, only to rise with extraordinary 
recuperative power like a phoenix from her ashes, and again and 
again have her own experiments failed from not knowing when to 
stop at the safe point. The apostle of liberty in Europe she has 
exemplified every form of tyranny known to man, from that of the 
people to that of the one man absolute. 

A friend to distressed and persecuted nations she has proved 
herself more of a scourge than the original plague from which they 
sought her aid. With her monarch posing as the Eldest Son of the 
Church she has at times degraded and imprisoned its head, and for 
seventy years did what no other nation would ever have thought 
possible—removed its seat from the Eternal City itself to a provincial 
town in her own borders. Everywhere we find this tissue of contra- 
dictions in the brilliant fabric of her history. Even her national 
heroes are a surprise. We see her, proud to frenzy of her own nation- 
ality, take for her idols a German and an Italian. Not a drop of 
Celtic blood ran in the veins of Karl the Great, while Corsica had 
been transferred to French dominion only a few months before the 
Italian Bonaparte was born her subject. - 
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All these dramatic inconsistencies, in which the most picturesque 
and romantic personalities figure, make the story one of immediate 
and absorbing interest to crude minds, unable to grasp the philosophic 
and elevated jdeals that underlay the birth of the American nation, 
and which cannot apprehend the full significance of the rich and 
noble annals of our mother country. Not that the history of France 
should be given the precedence of these two, but when the rudimen- 
tary information possible for young things to acquire, is supplemented 
by the history of France, the whole study takes on new meaning. 
The brilliant, and often lurid light of those events illuminates for- 
ever other annals, indicates their meaning and imparts a larger and 
more philosophical method of judging historical and economical 
problems than is possible in any other way. 

Mr. Frederic W. H. Meyers in an essay called ‘‘The Disenchant- 

nent of France,” says: “It has fallen to the lot of the French people 
to point more morals, to emphasize more lessons from their own 
experience than any other nation in modcrn history. Parties and 
needs of the most conflicting types have appealed to Paris in turn 
for their brightest example, their most significant warning. The 
strength of monarchy, and the risks of despotism, the nobility of 
faith, and the cruel cowardice of bigotry, the ardor of republican 
fraternity, and the terrors of anarchic disintegration—the most famous 
instance of any and every extreme is to be found in the long annals 
of France. And so long as the French mind, at once logical and 
mobile, continues to be the first to catch and focus the influences 
which are slowly beginning to tell on neighboring states, so long will 
its evolution possess for us the unique interest of a glimpse into stages 
of development through which our own national mind also may be 
called to pass. . . . . her inward crises have so often prefigured the 
fates through which western Europe was to pass ere long.”’ 

Apparently the study of history is neglected, even in France itself. 
“What do the young graduates of our colleges,’’ bemoans M. de Vogué, 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, “really know of that history, which 
for all the revolutions that have come and gone is bound to exert so 
great a pressure on their ideas and actions? What do they know 
even of its later chapters, the tale of those two centuries—the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth—which gave shape to the figure of France 
when she stood at the summit of civilization? Hampered by the 
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programmes of the encyclopedists, that history shows the student its 
outline only—the bald anatomy of a skeleton. How is he to learn 
to know and love the enslaving mistress that same history becomes 
when it starts into prodigious life, seizes on the imagination, and 
finds its way through the senses to the soul, which it alternately bathes 
in enchantment and thrills with terror!” 

And it is not only the native Frenchman who is bathed in enchant- 
ment and thrilled with terror, but this wonderful story appeals to 
everyone capable of feeling such emotions at all. It arouses not only 
the sentiment for ideas, but also enchains the interest of those whose 
minds run in more practical channels. The history of finance in 
France is an easy lesson in economics; the causes and effects of bad 
and good management being quickly and dramatically apparent. 
From the Capetian king who clipped the edges of the coin, and then 
refused to receive the depreciated currency himself, through the long 
centuries of unjust taxation, through the national bankruptcies 
caused by the extravagance of Louis XIV to the Mississippi scheme, 
and the assignats of the French revolution, no one who attains to 
even a superficial understanding of these things can fail to grasp the 
principle that a promise to pay is not money, and that no amount of 
government authority can alter the intrinsic value of a piece of paper, 
whatever assurances may be engraved upon its face. 

When a ride in a hack costs the individual a bushel of paper 
money, even the most casual observer would see that there was 
something rotten in the financial condition of any Denmark in which 
such a demand was possible. The greenback heresy, the depreciation 
of coin, ought to be impossible to every high-school graduate; and 
if the lessons of French finances were taught I venture to think this 
desirable end would be more visible-than it seems to be at present. 
On the other hand, the immediate success of clear-headed financiers 
like Ségur, Sully, Colbert, so splendidly seconded by the immense 
recuperative vitality of the country shows that industry and economy, 
pursued in comparative peace and safety form the only means of 
certain prosperity to a nation, as to an individual. The personality 
of Sully, the faithful and absurd, who conducted his private affairs 
with a pomp and publicity that would have made an emperor or an 
Englishman ridiculous, and who by his wisdom saved Henry IV and 
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France from a condition of bloody anarchy, is more or less incompre- 
hensible to the Teutonic mind, which all the more on that account 
does not forget him or his work. 

In religion we nowhere see parties so evenly balanced, the strife 
so fierce, and the issue for a time so uncertain. The Reformation 
wrought its work in England with comparative little bloodshed, 
except during the few years of the reign of Henry VIII’s unhappy 
daughter, whose inherited Spanish conscience and training lighted 
that candle in England, which by God’s grace, was never extin- 
guished. In Spain, heretics never had a chance to long exist, but 
were burned or exiled on bare suspicion. In France, on the con- 
trary, Huguenots and Catholics fought for years with varying suc- 
cess and appalling bitterness, led during the worst years of the strug- 
gle by a woman who did not care a pin whether she said her prayers 
in French or Latin, and to whom the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
was a political rather than a religious necessity. And who but a 
genuine Frenchman could gaily abjure his religious errors with a jest, 
as did Henry of Navarre, who, exclaiming that Paris was well worth 
a mass, seated himself firmly at last as a good Catholic on the shaken 
throne of the hated Valois. His motives in the change of faith, like 
his valor and his good humor, were above suspicion, and are uni- 
versally understood, but his wit is pure French, and peculiar to the 
Gallic mind, though inherited in some degree by his pleasant grand- 
son Charles II, who alone, of all our English kings, would have been 
capable of a kindred witticism. 

The religious fervor of the French Peter the Hermit, stirred all 
civilized Europe to take part in the Crusades, led by French warriors 
and kings; and the French Godfrey of Bouillon was the first ruler of 
Jerusalem during the brief time it was under Christian—or as the 
Saracens called their invaders, without distinction of nationality, 
Frankish—authority. What saints and martyrs can France not 
show, from fiery souls like Bernard of Clairvaux, to the French 
Jesuit priests, who gladly gave their lives to teach the Indians of 
Canada and regions near the great lakes the way of salvation; and 
side by side with these we behold her statesmen and her kings—kings 
who proudly bore among their titles that of Defender of the Faith, and 
Eldest Son of the Church, openly defying her authority, and setting 
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aside every law of God and man to further their own ends or those 
of their country. Cardinal Richelieu, Louis XI, Philip II, Napoleon, 
never hesitated, when they were compelled to choose in these matters, 
and all four of these men succeeded in raising France to a temporary 
pinnacle of power and glory from whence she could dictate to popes 
and laugh at emperors. The vision is none the less dazzling at the 
moment, because it is brief, and the lesson taught of the secret of 
true and enduring power all the more intense, because it is blazoned 
on so large a canvas and in such brilliant. colors. 

The French impetuosity, and their passion for military glory, 
makes them among the bravest fighters in the world; but battle after 
battle brought them crushing defeat from the very excess of their 
undisciplined fury. When generals arose like Turenne, Condé, Saxe, 
Napoleon, whose genius brought this martial frenzy into some order, 
their armies became the dread of Europe, through the old proverb: 
“it’s dogged as does it,” still held good when they met the English in 
open field. 

It is this frenzied disregard of human life that makes the French 
mob the horrible thing it is. Crushed and downtrodden beyond 
belief, as the poorer classes were for centuries, when the time came 
for revenge, it was, as Carlyle said, like the truth of God in hell fire, 
and the glare thereof terrified and enlightened the entire world. The 
French revolution affords never ending material for the storyteller, 
the philosopher, the historian, the biographer, and the poet. 

‘Collect the facts of the French Revolution,” exclaimed Mr. T. M. 
Trevelyan, in an admirable article in the Independent Review on the 
study of history, ‘‘you must go down to hell and up to heaven to 
fetch them.” What conclusions are to be deduced from the con- 
duct of a populace, which at one moment shouts at rapture to see its 
monarch cut the top neatly off his egg—and in a few years is quite as 
euthusiastic at the sight of the guillotine performing the same office 
to the monarch; which with one hand tries to burn its Louvre with 
its irreplaceable treasures, and with the other wipes its streaming 
eyes at the spectacle of the statue of Strasburg, draped in black to 
commemorate its loss. Whatever may be thought of these matters, 
there is no doubt that they are universally interesting to both young 
and old. 
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But what constitutes one of the greatest charms of the French 
story, is the important part that women have played in it. What 
could be more characteristic of this nation, than that it should abide 
strictly to the letter of the Salic law, and at the same time be more« 
under the influence of women of all kinds, from Blanche of Castile to 
Madam de Pompadour, than any other country on record. Where 
else do we read of a great and powerful nation being saved from 
destruction by a girl of eighteen—a warrior-maid, whose brief and 
glorious career and tragic death have placed her forever on a pinnacle 
apart from all others in the world. Where else do we find women of 
low birth and anything but respectable life, dictating to generals and 
statesmen; and feared and cajoled by foreign potentates, in whose 
veins race the proud blood of the Czsars. What wit, what magic, 
what romance and pathos gathers about the lives of women like 
M™ de Sévigné, M™* Récamier, Agnes Sorel, Valentina of Orleans, 
Marguerite of Angouléme, Anne of Austria, Marie Antoinette, the 
Empress Josephine. What evil gleams from the pit play round the 
deeds of Isabella of Bavaria, Catherine de Medici, M™ du Barry 
and the knitting women of the Revolution. And what sainthood 
do we find in all the long annals of Christianity more exalted than 
that of Angélique Arnauld, abbess of Port Royal, M™ Guyon, 
Eugénie de Guérin, and many others; not forgetting, perhaps, Anne 
of Brittany, who sanctified for brief space the shameless court of 
France. 

It is surely the part of wisdom not to ignore that wonderful 
scroll, but to unroll it in all its splendor, and point out its signifi- 
cance to the ready minds of those who will revel in its romance, 
glow with its heroic episodes, ‘shudder at its cruelty, delight in its 
varied colors, learn its lessons, and fall forever under the spell of 
its potent charm. 


FOSSILIZATION AMONG TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
A PLEA AGAINST PEDAGOGISM 


FORREST C. BAILEY 
Central High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


It is a notorious fact that too frequently teachers of composition 
are not capable of writing good English. Where their style is read- 
ably clear, it is likely to be so frigid and wooden that one longs even 
for a lapse of grammar or a striking vulgarism, if only to relieve the 
stiff correctness. I have known a man whose opinions on the 
science of composition were listened to with respect by large peda- 
gogical gatherings, and who yet was incapable of producing a sound, 
telling sentence on paper. 

Perhaps the explanation is that constantly analytic and critical 
habits of mind unfit a man for the synthetic processes of production. 
His very familiarity with theory and the technique of the finished 
product will render him in practice too conscious in respect to these— 
a condition fatal to that air of easy spontaneity that constitutes one 
of the charms of good style. Indeed, style, after all, is not more a 
matter of rules and formal observances than it is of personality, of 
individuai character, and a too critical scrupulosity of method, by 
cramping this element of individuality, is bound to interfere with the 
natural relations that should exist between the writer and his product. 
A great book is great, not because of the absence of barbarisms and 
solecisms, but because it is the utterance of a great spirit filled with 
a great thought; if the manner, too, is great (as, of course, it must 
be), it is not primarily because of laborious effort spent to make it 
so, but because of the great spirit and the great thought which lay 
behind the effort. The real effort, moreover, was not necessarily 
bestowed immediately upon the turning of the phrases of this par- 
ticular masterpiece, but filled long years of preparation with toil and 
difficulty. 

Are we then to conclude that our poor, inarticulate precisionist 
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must abandon all thought of trying to write well? that he must 
henceforth be quite dumb until he has developed a great spirit and 
has mastered, or has been mastered by, a great thought, when, and 
when only, his utterance will take care of itself and claim audience 
of the world? The difficulty with this solution is that we are not all 
“mute inglorious Miltons,” and there is a danger that we should have 
to wait a long time for those divine emissaries that are supposed to 
fire “with all utterance and knowledge” the lips of those chosen. 
But if ours are not titanic souls that speak with organ voices, may 
we not at least look to it that such poor souls as we stand possessed 
of be not utterly cramped and dwarfed by the lives we strive to fit 
them to? Here, I think, must lie not only the true solution of the 
English teacher’s personal difficulties of expression, but also a cor- 
rective for many a crime of schoolroom perpetration against the 
soul-life of his pupils. 

There has been altogether too much discussion in our day as to 
how much technical grammar, philology, formal rhetoric, and the 
like, should enter into the teaching of English. If the English course 
is to assume its proper place in the curriculum, if it is to accomplish 
anything in the direction of its true aim, which must ever be esthetic 
and not scientific, there can be in the end but one answer to this ques- 
tion: only so much of these things should be tolerated as is found 
absolutely necessary, and the less of them found necessary the better. 
Perhaps I appear too dogmatic in thus brushing aside as already 
answered a question which is still agitating many graver and wiser 
heads than mine. If so, my excuse must be that, while I am wholly 
out of sympathy with much that is being done in the English work 
of our high schools, I am unreservedly optimistic as to the future. I 
am strong in my faith that the day will soon come when literature will 
be generally regarded as an end unto itself—not as a means to other 
ends altogether undesirable to ordinary things, and all but unattain- 
able to everyone save the specialist on “things in general.” Iam hope- 
ful that some day our English textbooks will be edited solely with a 
view to acquainting the student with the book’s soul, which is the 
author’s own—not to sending him on a futile search after the editor’s 
which died long since either of starvation or indigestion. Believing, 
as I do, in the future with respect to these points (and my belief is 
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grounded on the recognition of much that is good in the present), I 
wish to take the ultimate solution of the question for granted and 
apply its lessons to present difficulties. 

If, then, the English course aims properly at soul-culture, not at 
soul-slaughter, the first and most important essential to good English 
teaching is that the teacher himself shall have a real live soul of his 
own to bring into the classroom. With this the rest will follow as the 
night the day. He will enter at once into sympathetic relations with 
those young souls intrusted to his care, and will never fail to find the 
shortest and surest way to bring them inspiration and sustenance from 
the noble sources in our literature. In the composition work he will 
lead them constantly toward a freer self-expression, irrespective for 
the most part of grammatical rules and rhetorical accessories—the 
spontaneous self-expression, however crude, of thinking, feeling 
beings, obeying the promptings of an awakened creative instinct. 
Surely with such an aim and with such an attitude, and, above all, 
with such a soul, the English teacher will accomplish much that is 
frequently wholly forgotten or neglected, and his work will become as 
pleasurable to his pupils as it is profitable. Just as surely, I believe, 
are all the grind, the worry, and the positive dislike that frequently 
attend the student’s work in English to be attributed to lack of the 
spiritual atmosphere and purpose. 

So much from the standpoint of the pupil’s welfare; but our real 
concern here is as much with the teacher as with the pupil. The 
point I wish to make is that where the work of the pupils is a dreary 
drudgery, the teacher who is to blame is to be pitied as much as they; 
for in his case the conditions are a sure symptom of that dreadful 
disease to which all teachers, as soon as they enter the profession, 
become liable—fossilization. The teacher in general whose work 
has become uninspired and mechanical has simply lost touch with 
life—with the life of men at large, with the life of his pupils, and with 
the life of whatever makes for beauty in the world about him; his 
own life is no longer an activity, but a state; his concern is for the 
method, not for the result; his teaching is only an employment 
imposed upon him from without, not a process operating in accordance 
with inward law and purpose. He has become, in short, a mere 
pedagogical machine, with rusty bearings and broken cogs. That 
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he is not fit in this condition to enter a schoolroom goes without 
saying. The question is: How did he get that way? and what, for 
his own soul’s sake, if indeed it is not already too late, shall he do 
about it ? 

In the particular case of the English teacher, I think it is clear 
that this quenching of the vital spark has come of a too constant 
application to the technical and theoretical phases of his subject, to 
the neglect of its spiritual aspects and the side of its real values. 
Not that technique and theory are undeserving of serious attention; 
indeed, in their proper place and with proper correlations, they are 
adjuncts to the highest literary study; but the difficulty is that they 
are likely soon to assume for him who studies them the importance 
of an end unto themselves. For it is a fact beyond question that the 
critical faculties, which are after all almost purely discursive, cannot 
be cultivated with too exclusive attention without some impairment 
of the faculty of intuitive appreciation—what Matthew Arnold calls 
“the power which we have in us for beauty.” To be forever analyz- 
ing a great work to detect the method, tearing it to pieces to see how 
it was put together, comparing part with part and this masterpiece with 
that, in order to determine the degree and kind of excellence, not 
only is a futile kind of exercise when pursued jor its own sake, but is 
absolutely destructive, when so pursued, of the sense of beauty and 
of beauty itself. The laboratory method in the study of literature 
will never do, if it means vivisection; for literature is life, and you 
cannot come to know life (in this case, at any rate) by destroying it. 

The fossilized English teacher is, then, like most degenerates, a 
victim of bad habits. These habits may have originated from any of 
a variety of causes. They may have been formed early in life— 
perhaps as far back as his own high-school period, when he gave in 
to influences similar to those that are injuring his own pupils; or 
perhaps they came later in the classes of a philologist who “inter- 
preted” literature for him in college; possibly, even, they, were the 
result of a heartless mistaken school system which wholly discounted 
the teacher’s individuality in favor of set requirements and an imposed 
method. This last cause deserves special mention, since it is related 
to one that concerns the whole profession. One of the curses of 
present-day education is the tendency to increase and complicate the 
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all but futile claptrap and folderol of what we loftily designate as 
“organization” and “‘system.” I suppose these are a necessary evil 
but an evil they surely are to the degree that they obstruct and hinder 
the performance of the teacher’s proper serious labors. Wherever 
so-called ‘‘system” has a special importance of its own, the teachers 
who are enslaved to it are likely to get into the habit of regarding it 
as paramount; as soon as the teacher falls into this error, he sur- 
renders a large part of his rights and functions as a live, self-active 
being. 

But, from whatever causes these ruinous habits may have had 
their origin, they are habits which, with all their attendant evils, 
might have been avoided, if there had been in the beginning a right 
conception of the nature of literature and the aims of literary study. 
They are habits, indeed, which I think can be overcome, provided 
their victim is made aware of them in time. The cure is a simple 
one, or at least it may be simply stated, since, like any other real 
cure, it is to be effected by the removal of the causes. The removal 
of the causes in this case means just one thing—getting back to life; 
life here means breadth of sympathy, variety of interests, capacity 
for healthy enjoyment, knowledge of men and the world at large; 
everything, in short, which makes for beauty and power of personal 
character. For character surely is as much the result as it is the 
cause of the kind of life we live. What we as teachers need is broad, 
varied living, as opposed to a narrow, uninspired professionalism. 
The paradox in the case of the English teacher who cannot express 
himself is to be explained as a phase of degeneracy: his condition 
is symptomatic of fossilization, and he should undergo a spiritual 
renovation. To that end, let him mingle freely with men in other 
walks of life than his own; let him read widely and for pleasure; let 
him put himself in touch with the life and spirit of the time, and know 
the current of the world’s events; in other words, let him begin to 
practice what he is supposed to preach, Jije. 


A SPECULATION REGARDING SHAKESPEARE 
EMERSON VENABLE 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Whether with or without reason, it has long been regarded as a 
wonderful fact that so little is definitely known concerning the life 
of Shakespeare, that prodigy described in the words of Carlyle as 
“the greatest intellect who, in our recorded world, has left record 
of himself in the way of literature.” In spite of the mass of detail 
which has been brought together by a laborious investigation “ extend- 
ing over two hundred years’”"—an amount of circumstantial evidence 
which “‘far exceeds that accessible in the case of any other contem- 
porary professional writer”’—only a few scattered rays of light 
have been shed upon the personality and conduct of the man who 
‘‘was not of an age, but for all time!” | 

‘“Shakespeare’s will is in our hands,” writes the historian Ward, 
“but there is little or nothing to be read out of it which reveals to 
us even the slightest corner of his life or character.’ After all the 
voluminous results of nineteenth-century research have been care- 
fully and discriminatingly sifted, we find ourselves no nearer to the 
mystery of the man Shakespeare than were our eighteenth-century 
ancestors. Nothing of essential importance has been added to the 
story of his life as briefly summarized by the antiquarian Steevens, 
more than a century ago. “All,” said he, “that is known with 
any degree of certainty concerning Shakespeare is—that he was 
born at Stratford-upon-Avon, married and had children there; went 
to London, where he commenced actor and wrote poems and plays; 
returned to Stratford, made his will, died and was buried.” The 
Danish scholar, Brandes, who begins his entertaining and erratic 
Critical Study with the admission that “a biography of Shakespeare is 
difficult, but not impossible,”’> repeats the facts which his predecessors 

1 Sidney Lee, Shakespeare’s Life and Work. 

2A. W. Ward, A History of English Dramatic Literature. 

3 Georg Brandes, William Shakespeare: A Critical Study. 
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furnish, adding little that is new except the stuff of his ingenious 
dreams. And Sidney Lee concludes that, though ‘the fully ascer- 
tained facts are numerous enough to define sharply the general 
direction that Shakespeare’s career followed,” nevertheless, ‘‘some 
important links are missing, and at some critical points appeal to 
conjecture is inevitable.”* According to Emerson, “Shakespeare 
is the only biographer of Shakespeare; and even he can tell nothing, 
except to the Shakespeare in us; that is, to our most apprehensive 
and sympathetic hour.” . 

Especially meager are the data relating to Shakespeare’s plans 
and occupations subsequent to his retirement to Stratford, about 
the year 1611. 

Rev. John Ward, who from 1662 to 1668 was vicar of Stratford, 
left a diary in which he said: 

I have heard that Mr. Shakespeare was a natural wit, without any art at all; 
he frequented the plays all his younger time, but in his elder days lived at Strat- 
ford and supplied the stage with two plays every year, and for it had an allow- 
ance so large, that hee spent att the rate of tooo |. a year, as I have heard. 
Shakespear, Drayton and Jhonson, had a merie meeting, and itt seems drank 
too hard, for Shakespear died of a feavour there contracted. 

The gossipy notes of Vicar Ward were written, probably, in 1661, 
about forty-five years after Shakespeare’s death, and nearly half 
a century before Nicholas Rowe, the first editor of the plays of 
Shakespeare, published, in 1709, what he entitled Some Account oj 
the Lije &c. of Mr. William Shakespear, for the ‘‘most considerable 
part” of which he owned a “particular obligation” to Thomas 
Betterton, whose veneration for the memory of Shakespeare had 
“engaged him to make a journey into Warwickshire.” Rowe’s 
Account was the standard biography of the eighteenth century, and 
is still quoted with confidence by most commentators. Concerning 
Shakespeare’s withdrawal from public affairs, all that is said is that 
The latter part of his life was spent, as all men of good sense will wish theirs to 
be, in ease, retirement, and the conversation of his friends. He had the good 
fortune to gather an estate equal to his occasion, and, in that, to his wish; and 
is said to have spent some years before his death at his native Stratford. His 
pleasurable wit, and good nature, engaged him in the acquaintance, and entitled 
him to the friendship of gentlemen of the neighborhood. 

1 Sidney Lee, op. cit. 
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The opinion generally held by scholars of today, as has been 
said, seems to be based upon the second-hand and scanty memorials 
loosely put together by Nicholas Rowe. Sidney Lee expresses the 
approximate result of modern conjecture concerning the motives of 
Shakespeare, in these words: 

His literary achievements and successes were chiefly valued as serving the 
prosaic end of providing permanently for himself and his daughters. His highest 
ambition was to restore among his fellow-townsmen the family repute which 
his father’s misfortunes had imperiled. Ideals so homely are reckoned rare 
among poets, but Chaucer and Sir Walter Scott, among writers of exalted genius, 
vie with Shakespeare in the sobriety of their personal aims and in the sanity of 
their mental attitude towards life’s ordinary incidents.* 

This hypothesis, notwithstanding the fact that it is promulgated 
by writers of high authority and accepted by popu‘ar consent, cannct 
but appear to some minds unsatisfactory, inconsistent, and repugnant 
to common sense. One recalls Shakespeare’s own exclamation: 
“O lame and impotent conclusion!” The venture of this essay is 
to offer, on speculative grounds tenable at least in argument, some 
objections to the commonly accepted opinion concerning Shakes- 
peare’s last years, and to suggest a somewhat different hypothesis 
for explaining the facts and traditions in controversy. 

The principal reasons urged in support of the view held by Lee 
and others, that Shakespeare relinquished literary pursuits and went 
back to Stratford in the year 1611, being then forty-seven years of 
age, and devoted the rest of his life to the material welfare of him- 
self and family, are based upon evidence which may be set forth 
under the following heads: (1) tradition; (2) Shakespeare’s will, 
and other legal documents; (3) lack of positive testimony contra- 
dictory of assumed facts; (4) errors in the First Folio; (5) Shake- 
speare abandoned dramatic composition about 1611. 

Let us consider the force and validity of deductions drawn from 
these five principal sources. | 

In the first place, no certainty can ever be derived from tradition; 
that is, from mere rumor and vague assertion. Neither Ward nor 
Rowe recorded what he himself knew, but each only repeated or 
paraphrased the words of other men. Rowe is not sure that Shake- 
speare returned to Stratford at all! He says Shakespeare “‘is said to 
have spent some years” there. 

Op. cit. 
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In regard to the witness afforded by Shakespeare’s will, and 
by documents in the Public Record Office relating to his estates 
and land-purchases, and the like, not much need be said. The 
author of our most reliable and most recent History of English 
Dramatic Literature admits that the will does not reveal to us “even 
the slightest corner of Shakespeare’s life or character.” In it no 
reference is made to the poet’s literary property, but it does. not 
follow from this that he had not anticipated so important a matter, 
and provided some other means of securing to posterity that intel- 
lectual wealth which, as Carlyle strikingly said, outvalues the empire 
of India. The “Agreements,” “ Recoveries,” and other legal papers 
which, for Shakespeare as for any other man who owned anything 
or had any civil interests, were drafted and filed away for reference, 
are formal records of transactions in no way uncommon. 

Coming to the third objection to the acceptance of the facts 
assumed by Lee and Brandes, and others, it is to be remarked that 
sound reasoning is not satisfied that any proposition or assertion is 
true, simply because no positive testimony contradictory of it has 
been produced. It may be a fact that Wordsworth was destitute 
of the sense of smell; that, as has been facetiously said, his nose 
was “an idle promontory projecting into a desert air;” but one 
hesitates to accept this as a proven certainty merely on the negative 
evidence that he does not allude to odors of any kind in his poems. 
So it might have been that Shakespeare lost his sense of beauty or 
his taste for art when he reached middle life; yet one finds it hard 
to admit the probability of such deterioration, no matter how posi- 
tively stated; for, although proof that it was not so may be lacking, 
the conjecture that it was so outrages the understanding. 

The fourth point to be considered—namely, the allegation that 
many errors which Shakespeare might have been expected to correct 
appear in the First Folio edition of his dramas—has much force, 
and, at first thought, seems to support the theory in question. How- 
ever, it is by no means certain that Shakespeare did not contemplate 
the revision of his works for the press. Evidence in support of a 
contrary theory has been discovered in the First Folio. Let the 
tables be turned on the advocates of the old theory. Can they dis- 
prove conjecture by opposite conjecture ? 
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The fifth and last of the propositions in dispute assumes that 
Shakespeare gave up his art after disposing of his stock in the Globe 
and the Black Friars Theater. 

This was in substance what Rowe believed and wrote down in a 
book, two centuries ago. Essentially this belief, or supposition, 
has been incorporated into most of the biographies of Shakespeare 
that have ever been written. Is it proven? Is it true? Is it cred- 
ible? Is it not absurd ? 

The theory which supposes that William Shakespeare, in sound 
health, at the age of only forty-seven, chose to abandon his high estate 
as thinker and poet, in order to devote his energies to domestic con- 
cerns, money-getting, and the conventions of English country life, 
is repugnant to human reason. The idea is incredible! We instinc- 
tively reject it. Almost every Shakespearian writer, great and small, 
when he comes to tell the old story over, remarks on the wonder- 
fulness of it, and mentions the case as exceptional! 

Mr. Mabie, in his Shakespeare, Poet, Dramatist and Man, seems 
almost to apologize for the unaccountable course of the man whose 
sanity is rightly considered to be undoubted, and whom Emerson 
characterizes as “‘inconceivably wise.” Mr. Mabie says: “From 
the standpoint of today he was still a young man; but men grew old 
much earlier three centuries ago.” There is some truth in this, 
but in a list of twenty of Shakespeare’s eminent contemporaries I 
find that not one of these lived fewer years than three-score, while 
at least eight of them reached or passed three-score and ten. Bacon 
and Ben Jonson and Drayton and Raleigh and Burton and Knox 
and Chapman and Shirley all lived to be old men; Coke was eighty- 
two when he died, and Herrick eighty-three. The father and the 
mother of Shakespeare both lived to a ripe old age, and two of his 
daughters reached nearly three-score and ten; so there can be no 
doubt that the chances of longevity were in the poet’s blood and 
bone. A modern insurance agent would consider such a man a good 
risk, with the probabilities of holding out at least twenty years longer. 

Common sense is opposed to conjectures usually brought to the 
support of the wisdom of the notion that Shakespeare changed his 
habits of mind, and renounced his book and pen, when he sold out 
his business in London and betook himself to Stratford. If he did 
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degenerate into a character so commonplace as is ascribed to him, 
or into the scornful, misanthropic pessimist which Brandes fancies 
him, it is not strange that, baffled by such a paradox, Delia Bacon 
regarded him as a “booby” and denied the possibility of his having 
written the works published under his name. The presumptions 
of the cryptogram theorists are hardly more preposterous than are 
the self-contradictory explanations of Shakespeare’s alleged conduct 
in the last eight or ten years of his life. Miss Bacon, in 1853, tells, 
in one of her letters, how she told Thomas Carlyle that no one who 
knew the plays attributed to Shakespeare could believe Shakespeare 
wrote them. “It was then,” wrote she, “that Carlyle began to 
shriek. You could have heard him a mile!” The shriek was 
natural, and should have settled the controversy. But the method 
of reasoning which concludes that Shakespeare’s “highest ambition 
was to restore the family repute,” and that his “literary achieve- 
ments were chiefly valued as serving the prosaic end of providing 
permanently for himself and his daughters,’ merely because of 
absence of specific contemporary testimony that he was like other 
great literary artists in his devotion to ideal, as opposed to mercenary 
and materialistic, standards of achievement—this method of reason- 
ing—or, better say, of confusing reason—might well be held respon- 
sible for the modern “war to the knife against Shakespeare’s per- 
sonality,” as Brandes puts it, and for the wild speculations of the 
Baconians from Joseph Hart to Ignatius Donnelly. The trans- 
formed Shakespeare of the Rowe theory, being impossible and 
inconceivable, must seem a literary impostor—he could never have 
been the man who wrote Hamlet and Macbeth! He is a myth! 
Francis Bacon wrote him! See into what chaos the mind is thrown 
when it revolts against its own laws. Is there not a simpler and 
more natural way of explaining and reconciling the facts relating to 
Shakespeare’s plans and occupations during the period extending 
from 1611 to the time of his unexpected death, some five years 
later ? 

Several causes may reasonably be given, any one or all of which 
will account for the removal from London, Shakespeare’s temporary 
abode and place of business, to Stratford, where his family lived, 
and which he always regarded as his home. 
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According to Professor Baynes,’ it is probable that as early as 
1608 Shakespeare decided to return to his native place, “as soon 
as he could conveniently terminate his London engagements,” 
because of a series of “chequered domestic experiences.” His 
father had died in 1601; his youngest brother, in 1607; his mother, 
in 1608; his eldest daughter had married in 1607, and, in the next 
year, had borne an infant, the only grandchild of his that he lived to 
see. “With these vivid and varied family experiences,” says Baynes, 
‘a strong wave of home yearning seems to have set in, which gradu- 
ally drew the poet back to Stratford.” 

Or it may have been that, warned by the increasing pressure of 
Puritan protest against the stage, and foreseeing disaster to his 
business, he deemed it prudent to avoid risks of future loss, and 
resolved to make sure of what he had earned by investing it in real 
estate in Warwickshire. 

Another reasonable supposition is that the labors and cares of 
theatrical management had become irksome, and that he feit the 
need of rest and the restorative influences of nature. He may have 
had some premonition of physical breakdown, or, it may be, had 
experienced some intolerable seizure of mental fatigue or nervous 
distress, such as not unfrequently follows severe and long-continued 
effort of brain. The energy which goes to the creation of a great 
original work of literature or art drains the very soul of its vitality. 
Carlyle suffered an anguish of reaction as often as he produced a 
book. It would be easy to multiply instances of the kind in the 
biography of great thinkers and writers. Within the eight years 
immediately preceding the time of his “retirement,” Shakespeare 
had brought forth at least twelve of his dramas, including Hamlet, 
Othello, Macbeth, and Lear; and how could he escape the inevitable 
exhaustion entailed by such prodigious labor of mind? What more 
natural than that he should seek to restore his strength and cheer- 
fulness by a change of scene and a release from worry ? 

It was not his intention to give up literature and to lose touch 
with his old associates; nor did he, after his removal to the country, 
fail to pay occasional visits to London. He probably planned to 
economize his forces, bodily and spiritual, to regulate his exertions 


tT. Spencer Baynes, “Shakespeare,” in Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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according to his own moods, to divide his time between the duties 
of a freeholder and the pursuits of literary composition, and, per- 
haps, to revise his dramatic works, in order to secure that “‘legiti-- 
mate fame” for which, like his friend Ben Jonson, he must have 
wished. Doubtless he was a practical man and attended promptly 
to his business affairs; but, to use the words of Professor Baynes, 
“he could promptly throw the whole burden aside, and in the exer- 
cise of his noble art pierce with an eagle’s wing the very highest 
heaven of invention.” 

From the conjectures just stated, and from others of similar 
import, the speculations of this article originate. On what founda- 
tion, it will be asked, are these conjectures grounded ? 

The argument is based on evidence of several kinds, four of which 
will be presented, in the following order: (1) evidence from tradition 
and history; (2) evidence from comments and admissions of Shake- 
spearian scholars; (3) character and testimony of Shakespeare’s 
literary contemporaries; (4) internal evidence shown in Shake- 
speare’s writings. Each of these topics will now be briefly examined. 

First, the evidence of tradition and history: Lewis Theobald, 
in the preface to his edition of Shakespeare, published in 1733, 
repeats, in quaint language, a current tradition, which, if true, or -in 
any wise approximating to truth, pours a flood of light upon our 
subject. Theobald says: 

How much our Author employ’d himself in Poetry, after his Retirement 
from the Stage, does not so evidently appear: Very few posthumous Sketches 
of his Pen have been recover’d to ascertain that Point. We have been told, indeed, 
in Print, but not till very lately, That two large Chests full of this Great Man’s 
loose Papers and Manuscripts, in the Hands of an ignorant Baker of Warwick 
(who married one of the Descendants from our Shakespeare), were carelessly 
scatter’d and thrown about, as Garret-Lumber and Litter, to the particular 
Knowledge of the late Sir William Bishop, till they were all consumed in the 
general Fire and Destruction of that Town. I cannot help being a little apt to 
distrust the Authority of this Tradition; because as his Wife surviv’d him seven 
Years, and as his Favourite Daughter Susanna surviv’d her twenty-six Years, 
*tis very improbable they should allow such a Treasure to be remov’d, and trans- 
lated into a remoter Branch of the Family, without a Scrutiny first made into 
the Value of 


1D. Nichol Smith, Eighteenth Century Essays on Shakespeare (Glasgow, 1903). 
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Theobald’s doubt that Shakespeare’s widow and his daughter 
would suffer those precious chests to be removed and lost, would 
not be shared by all modern historians. There is little likelihood 
that Anna Hathaway appreciated her husband or valued his papers. 
As for the daughter, we may agree with Brandes that “it is incon- 
ceivable that Susanna could have any real understanding of, or 
sympathy with, her father.”* She was a rabid Puritan, and per- 
haps thought it a virtuous act to rid the house of a lot of wicked 
stage-plays. 

The manuscripts of Shakespeare may have been lost in the way 
the tradition declares them to have been, or they may have been 
destroyed in the author’s lifetime, in 1613, when the Globe Theater 
was burned; what became of them is one of the unknowables. 
Copies of his plays were extant; else how could his friends and 
fellow-actors, John Heming and Henry Condell, furnish the material 
for the First Folio edition of his works, a publication which appeared 
in 1623, seven years after the death of the author? This query 
leads us to the important testimony of the “two obscure actors,” 
to whom, in the opinion of Lowell, ‘“‘posterity owes a greater debt 
than to any two men living in 1623.” 

The fact that Heming and Condell were well regarded by their 
contemporaries is well attested by a memorial poem which forms part 
of the preliminary matter of the First Folio, and which begins with 
the words: 

Shakespeare, at length thy pious fellows give 
The world thy Works. 

Furthermore, the will of Shakespeare makes it certain that these 
two men st»od high in his confidence and affection, for, excepting 
Richard Burbage, they only of his “fellows” were remembered 
with a token of his intimate regard, each receiving the bequest of 
“‘xxvj viijd. Apeece to buy ringes.”’ 

In the dedication prefixed to the First Folio occur these words, 
addressed to the Earl of Pembroke and the Earl of Montgomery, 
and signed by Heming and Condell: 

But since your Lordships have beene pleas’d to thinke these trifles some- 
thing, heertofore; and have prosecquuted both them, and their Author living, 

t William Shakespeare: A Critical Study. 
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with so much favour: we hope, that, (they out-living him, and he not having 
the fate, common with some, to be exequutor to his owne writings) you will 
use the like indulgence toward them, you have done unto their parent... . . 
We have but collected them, and done an office to the dead, to procure his 
Orphanes, Guardians; without ambition either of selfe-profit, or fame: onely 
to keepe the memory of so worthy a Friend & Fellow alive, as was our Shake- 
speare. 

The same editors, in a succeeding address to “The Great Variety 
of Readers,”’ say this: 

It had bene a thing, we confesse, worthfe to haue bene wished, that the 
Author himself had liued to haue set forth, and overseen his owne writings; 
But since it hath bin ordain’d otherwise, and he by death departed from that 
right, we pray you do not envie his Friends, the office of their care, and paine, 
to have collected & publish’d them; and so to have published them, as where 
(before) you were abus’d with diverse stolne, and surreptitious copies, maimed, 
and deformed by the frauds of injurious impostors, that exposed them: Even 
those, are now offer’d to your view cur’d, and perfect of their limbes; and all 
the rest, absolute in their numbers, as he conceived them; who, as he was a happy 
imitator of Nature, was a most gentle expresser of it. His mind and hand went 
together; and what he thought, he uttered with that easiness that we have scarce 
received from him a blot in his papers. 

This testimony, which clearly implies that Shakespeare’s most 
intimate companions had expected him to be executor of his “owne 
writings,” and, indeed, that he had begun the task of revision, is 
generally slighted by conservative editors. 

Passing on from testimony of this class, which is very abundant, 
we come to an exceedingly important kind of evidence—that adduced 
from the critics themselves. Although not one of these can be 
claimed as wholly accepting the view contended for, many, if not 
most, of these admit that Shakespeare could not have abandoned 
literary composition altogether after his withdrawal from London. 

Charles Knight, reasoning from data derived from a critical 
comparison of the First Folio edition of the plays and the Quarto 
copies, is convinced that Shakespeare guarded with “jealous care” 
the ‘‘more important” of his dramas, “‘so as to leave with his ‘fel- 
lows’ more complete copies than had been preserved by the press.”’ 
Among British authorities, Knight stands pre-eminent in defense 
of the conviction that Shakespeare was Shakespeare to the end of 
his life. In his luminous book, William Shakespeare: A Biography, 


published in 1843, he speaks as follows: 
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Every one agrees that during the last three or four years of his life Shakes- 
peare ceased to write, yet we venture to think that every one is in error... . . 
There were no circumstances, as far as we can collect, to have prevented him 
finally leaving London several years before 1613. But his biographers, having 
fixed a period for the termination of his connection with the active business 
of the theater, assume that he became wholly unemployed; that he gave himself 
up, as Rowe described, to ‘‘ease, retirement, and the conversation of his friends.” 
_. . . But when the days of pleasure arrived, is it reasonable to believe that 
the mere habit of his life would not assert its ordinary control; that the greatest 
of intellects would suddenly sink to the condition of an every-day man—cherish- 
ing no high plans for the future, looking back with no desire to equal and excell 
the work of the past? At the period of life when Chaucer began to write the 
Canterbury Tales, Shakespeare, according to his biographers, was suddenly 
and utterly to cease to write. We can not believe it. 


Another witness, August Schlegel, the first and perhaps the 
greatest of the esthetic school of Shakespearian interpreters, in his 
Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature, says: 

It would be singular indeed if Shakespeare, notwithstanding the modesty of 
a great mind, which he certainly possessed in a peculiar degree, should never 
have dreamed of posthumous fame. ... . What foundation, then, is there 
for the contrary assertion, which would degrade the immortal artist to the condi- 
tion of a daily laborer for a rude multitude ?—Merely this, that he himself pub- 
lished no edition of his whole works. .. . . it is . . . . not impossible that the 
right of property in his unprinted pieces was no longer vested in Shakespeare, 
or had not at least yet reverted to him.—His fellow managers entered on the 
publication seven years after his death, (which probably cut short his intention), 
as it would appear, on their own account and for their own advantage’. 

Ward admits, as do most Shakespearian writers, that Henr'y 
VIII was written after the year 1611. Dowden, while not allowing 
that Shakespeare wrote much at Stratford, is, like Knight, reluctant 
to believe that the master had parted from his genius, broken his 
staff, and drowned his book “deeper than did ever plummet sound.” 
“Prospero,” he acknowledges, “‘must forever have remained some- 
what apart from other dukes and Warwickshire magnificoes, by 
virtue of the enchanted island and the marvelous years of mageship.’’ 

Arguing from the character and report of his literary contem- 
poraries, Shakespeare could not have been the person invented by 
Rowe and patented perpetually by succeeding biographers. He 
* August Schlegel, Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature. 

2 Edward Dowden, Shakespeare: A Critical Study of His Mind and Art. 
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was the choice and master-spirit of the wits and singers of the 
period—“soul of the age!”—the “‘spacious times” of Elizabeth. 
The fact that Bacon did not recognize the greatness of Shakespeare, 
though strange, is not inexplicable. Herbert Spencer, in his inter- 
minable Autobiography does not mention Tennyson, and names 
Wordsworth only to disparage him. But, in that elder day, Edmund 
Spenser unerrinlgy discerned the transcendent genius 

Whose Muse, full of high thoughts invention, 

Doth like himself herocially sound." 

It requires a poet, or at least a poetic temperament, to discover 
and appreciate a poet. Schlegel and Goethe and Coleridge are 
illuminating diviners and interpreters of Shakespeare. Ben Jonson’s 
lines, ‘To the memory of my beloved, the Author, Mr. William 
Shakespeare, and what he hath left us,” is worth more as an appraise- 
ment of Shakespeare the artist than a whole library of ordinary 
criticism. What knowledge, what insight, in the words: 

Who casts to write a living line, must sweat, 
(Such as thine are) and strike the second heat 
Upon the Muses’ anvil; turn the same, 
And himself with it, that he thinks to fame; 
Or for the laurel, he may gain a scorn; 
For a good poet’s made, as well as born. 
And such wert thou! 

This Shakespeare whom Jonson knew—who, with the sweat of 
his immortal soul, shaped upon the Muses’ anvil the lines which 
were to render poem and poet famous—was not the easy-going 
husbandman, or the money-loving William Shakespeare, Gentleman, 
of Stratford, who had dropped poetry and taken up “contentment” 
as a vocation. 

In this connection one recalls the oft-repeated and well-attested 
story of that last supper which the three congenial poets, Shakespeare, 
Jonson, and Drayton, had together in Stratford, a short time before 
Shakespeare’s death. Jonson had come up from London, probably 
to attend the wedding of Shakespeare’s daughter, and the two were 
entertained by their honored and beloved friend. Tradition says 
they took rather too many cups of kindness on the occasion. Whether 

t “Colin Clouts Come Home Againe,” ll. 446, 447. 
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Shakespeare and his boon-brothers drank sack or canary, deponent 
sayeth not, but we may well believe they talked about books and 
poems and plays, and not much about things of this world. Drayton 
had recently (1605) reprinted his most important works, and Jonson 
was preparing for the press the first volume of the Folio edition of 
his dramas, which came out within the same year, a few months 
after Shakespeare’s death. We can fancy there might have been 
some intimate canvassing as to Shakespeare’s literary labors and 
intentions. 

No, Shakespeare’s last years were not spent in ease and con- 
tentment. His literary successes were not valued chiefly for the 
prosaic end of “providing” houses and lands and food and raiment 
for himself and his daughters. His chief aims were less material, 
less sordid. His highest ambition was not to restore the family 
repute. He was family repute! Nor was he unlike other poets, 
except in greater greatness. 


How doubt that Shakespeare, measurer of worth, 
Gaged his own measure? Was that splendor dim 

Which should outsplendor all the names of earth, 
Was that, now dazzling us, obscure to him ? 


Did he all realms of human thought explore 
And search all nature to its heart of fire, 
Yet his own majesty of man ignore 
In London playwright and in Stratford Squire ?* 

Is it conceivable that the Shakespeare who with jealous precau- 
tion guarded his dead ashes—‘“‘ Curst be he that moves my bones !”— 
had no forethought to preserve his fame? ‘The strongest refutation 
of such an assumption is to be found in the writings of Shakespeare 
himself. Read the plays, the long poems, the Sonnets, and be con- 
vinced. He did think of the sweetness of being remembered after 
death, as witness Hamlet’s bitter speech to Ophelia: ‘“‘O heavens! 
died two months ago, and not forgotten yet? Then there’s hope a 
great man’s memory may outlive his life half a year; but, by ’r lady, 
he must build churches then; or else shall he suffer not thinking on.” 
Assuredly Shakespeare was confident that his own work would sur- 
vive the centuries, as his sonnets abundantly testify. 


* Coates Kinney, “ Mists of Fire.” 
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Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme." 

Sidney Lee says that “Chaucer and Scott, among writers of 
exalted genius, vie with Shakespeare in the sobriety of their personal 
aims,”’ etc. This may readily be granted, and it is also true that 
they, like other poets, were so much in love with their art that they 
never forsook it. 

Chaucer, at Woodstock with the nightingales, 
At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales,? 

*and Scott on his death-bed still continued the work of his imagina- 
tion. Milton and Wordsworth and Browing pursued their ideals to 
the last, and Tennyson, approaching the bourn whence no traveler 
returns, encouraged the faltering faith of his soul by reading the 
dirge in “Cymbeline,” doubtless moved thereto by the closing lines: 

Quiet consummation have, 
And renowned be thy grave. 

“Look here, upon this picture and on this,” of Shakespeare in 
the last years of his life at Stratford—the one sketched by Rowe, 
and since retouched with bolder coloring by many pencils, the other 
portrayed in the light of a new hypothesis. Both are attempts at a 
correct likeness, and necessarily have much in common; but they 
differ in some essential features. Which is the truer representation 
of the real Shakespeare ? 

The later conception would delineate a man in the prime of life, 
successful in all his undertakings, unrivaled in his achievements in 
the highest department of literary endeavor, applauded by every 
rank, from ‘Eliza and our James,” on the throne, to the groundlings 
in the pit of the Black Friars. His way of life is accompanied by 
“honor, love, obedience, troops of friends.”’ As regards fortune, 
he is “seated in the mean;” not cursed with the “superfluity” 
which “comes sooner by white hairs,” but blest with the ‘“compe- 
tency” which “‘lives longer.” And he would live longer and accom- 
plish more, not planning to die, but rather to take a new lease of 
strength and ambition. If sick or weary from overtasks, he would 
recuperate and then resume his high calling. The period is transi- 
tional in his career; he has turned a new chapter, not closed the 

Sonnet LV. Longfellow, ‘‘Morituri Salutamus.” 
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book. Perhaps he will, at leisure, go over all his works, as he had 
gone over portions of Hamlet and of other plays, correcting errors 
and adding new matter. Certainly he will not abandon his art or 
stop thinking. Unless incapacitated by sickness, he will be no less 
absorbed in the “business of his dreams” after his retirement from 
theatrical management, than before. 

Scientific method seeks a generalization which will reconcile 
apparently conflicting data. The prevailing unpsychological inter- 
pretation of the known facts of Shakespeare’s last years at Stratford 
has led to strange vagaries. It has transformed the greatest man of 
all time into a chimerical myth. It has distorted criticism whenever 
an attempt has been made to interpret Shakespeare’s works in the 
light of his supposed character. In this paper, while attention has 
been focused upon the period of his life regarding which the least 
is known, the facts of his entire career have been kept constantly in 
mind. May not the hypothesis here offered suggest a means by 
which the harsh and jangled bells of diverse opinion may be put 
into harmony ? 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


GEORGE HERBERT LOCKE 

In accordance with our yearly custom, we are presenting our readers with a 
- synopsis of the important points of the report of this board which has become 

so influential in secondary education. During the past year new 
THE FiFTH ANNUAL examinations have been established in the reading of Latin and 
REPORT OF THE Greek at sight. In addition to the elementary sight translation 
EXAMINATION of Latin prose, there will be advanced sight translation of Latin 
BOARD prose, sight translation of Latin poetry, and sight translation of 

Homer. Another change, and a necessary one where such young 
people are concerned, is the lengthening of the one-hour examinations to two 
hours without materially increasing the length or the difficulty of the examination. 
It is unreasonable to expect children of fifteen to seventeen years of age to concen- 
trate their attention and give a fair indication of their knowledge in so short a time. 

The total number of candidates examined was 2,077, an increase of 260 over 
the number examined in 1904, and of 457 over the corresponding number for 
1903. The extent of the board’s influence is seen by the fact that the examinations 
were held at 141 points, Columbia University with Barnard College having the 
largest number of applicants, viz., 749. 

If we may judge from the number of failures, the examinations were more 
difficult this year. The greatest disaster was in English 6, where out of 1,092 
candidates only one-third secured a rating of 60 or higher. Latin prose com- 
position had its usual large number of victims, only 36 per cent. of the 576 candi- 
dates attaining the 60 in the advanced examination, and 58 per cent. in the elemen- 
tary examination. The results in English history were disappointing; it is 
interesting to notice that there were more candidates in this than in any other 
division of history. There were only 82 candidates in advanced algebra and they 
seem to have been ill-prepared, as scarcely 16 per cent. reached 60. This is a 
suggestive commentary on the ambition of the high school to do college work 
successfully. There was a slaughter in intermediate French, where only 30 per 
cent. of the 384 candidates reached the 60; in plane and solid geometry (grouped 
in one examination) of 258 candidates but 32 per cent. reached the fair mark. 
Advanced German might well be classed with advanced algebra, as only 30 per 
cent. of the 80 candidates reached 60, and over 37 per cent. ranged between o 
and 39. About the same percentage in this “hopeless” class appears in the 
results of advanced French. We are reproducing the table of results, which 
ought to be carefully studied by all our teachers in secondary schools, and com- 
pared with the tables of former years which have appeared in the November 
issues of this journal. 
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=x ~ ~ | f= 
% % | % % % % % % % 
English— 
a) Reading.............+-| 1,244 2.0 | 16.2 | 40.7 | 14.7 | 11.2 | 15.3 58.8 | 73.6 84.7 
6) Study..... 1,092) 0.4 7.0 | 26.2 | 16.2 | 16.8 | 33.4 || 33-5 | 40-7 | 66.6 
2,336 1.2 | 11.9 | 33-9 | 15.4 | 13.8 | 23.8 42.7 | 62.4 76.2 
History | | 
a) Anci | 330 2.7 | 21.2 | 38.8 | 11.8 | 14.8 | 10.6 62.7 | 74-5 | 80.4 
b) Medizeval and Modern.| 2 83) 3-6 | 16.9 | 31.3 | 16.9 | 13.3 | 18.1 51.8 | 68.7 81.9 
£4 area 404 1.5 0.7 | 33-2 | 15.7 | 18.1 | 21.8 44.4 | 60.1 | 78.2 
d) American......... 447 2.9 | 16.1 | 38.9 | 13.9 | 13.2 | 15.0 57-9 | 71.8 | 85.0 
1,324 2.4 | 15.2 | 36.4 | 14.2 | 15.3 | 16.5 54.0 | 68.2 | 83.5 
Latin— 
a) i. Grammar......... 868 6.7 | 31.6 | 32.6 10.1 8.5 | 10.5 70.9 | 81.0 | 89.5 
ii. NNER seveuae 857;, 5.8 | 23.3 | 28.8 | 10.9 6.3 | 24.9 || 57-8 | 68.8 | 75.1 
6b) Casar..... : 598 4-0 | 30.6 | 30.5 5.7 9.0 | 11.2 74.1 | 79.8 | 88.8 
c) Cicero..... 822|| 9.7 | 32.2 | 25.4 6.6 9.4 | 16.7 || 67.4 | 73.9 | 83.3 
529), 3-6! 28.0 | 41.8 | 10.2 7.8 8.7 73-3 | 83.6 91.3 
e) Nepos. as 18) 0.0 0.0 5.6 5.6 5.6 | 83.3 5.6 | 11.3 | 16.7 
13, 0.0 | 23.1 | 23.1 30.8 | 23.1 40.2 | 76.9 76.9 
16 0.0 | 32.5 | 37-5 | 12.5 6.5 1 98.3 50.0 | 62.5 68.8 
Advanced Prose Com- | 
ae 576 °.5 8.7 | 26.6 8.2 9.5 | 46.5 35.8 | 43.9 | 53.5 
m) Sight Transla- 
Pee: 674 9.1 | 23.1 | 28.0 6.1 | 12.0 | 21.7 | 60.2 | 66.3 | 78.3 
n) Poetry ‘Sight ‘Transl 
tion. . : os 1.1 | 28.4 | 31.6 6.3 | 13.7 | 18.9 || 6.3 | 67.4 | 81.1 
5,066 5-8 | 25.8 | 31.1 8.4 8.9 | 19.9 || 62.8 | 71.2 | Bo.1 
Greek— | | 
a) i. Grammar.......... | 201 4-5 | 11.4 | 23.4 7.0 | 16.9 | 38.8 || 37.3 | 44.3 | 61.2 
ii. Composition... ... . 189 7-9 | 28.6 | 27.0 6.9 | 10.6 | 19.0 || 63.5 | 70.4 | 80.9 
6) Xenophon.... . 187), 11.8 | 39.6 | 20.4 7.5 3.7 8.0 75.4 | 88.2 | 92.0 
c) Homer.. ae 133) 3-8 | 26.3 | 36.8 | 15.0 7.5 | 10.6 | 66.9 | 82.0 | 89.5 
Advanced Composition 128|' 3-9 | 15.6 | 27.3 | 11.7 | 14.1 | 27.3 || 46.9 | 58.6 | 72.7 
RN Pe 160 7-5 | 31.8 | 38.1 9.4 6.9 6.3 77-5 | 86.9 | 93.8 
h) 47|| 14-9 | 51.1 | 23.4 6.4 4-3 ©.0 | 80.4 | 95.7 |100.0 
1,045 7-2, 26.9 | 29.2 9.0 9.8 | 18.0 || 63.3 | 72.2 | 82.0 
French— | 
a) Elementary.......... 1 7421) 3-4, 28.6 | 30.9 , 15.6 9.7 | 11.9 ,| 62.8 , 78.4 | 88.1 
b) Intermediate... ..... | 384); 0.3 3.9 | 26.3 | 23.4 | 21.1 | 25.0 || 30.5 | 53.9 | 75.0 
c) Advanced....:....... | 59|| 0.0 1.7 | 18.6 | 30.5 | 11.9 | 37-3 || 20.3 | 50.8 | 62.7 
1,185 2.2 | 19.2 | 28.8 | 18.9 | 13.5 | 17.4 50.2 | 69.1 | 82.6 
German — | | 
a) Elementary.......... 8.6 35.1 28.0 9.9 7.7 9.8 || 72.6 | 82.5 | 
6) Intermediate......... 307, 4-0 | 20.7 | 38.8 | 15.1 | 10.6 | 10.8 || 63.5 | 78.6 | 89.2 
c) Advanced............ | 60) 1.7 6.7 | 21.7 | 23.3 | 10.0 | 36.7 || 30.0 | 53.3 | 63.3 
| 1,235|| 6.8 | 29.1 | 31.7 | 12.2 | 8.7 | 11.4 || 67.6 | 79.8 6 
Spanish... | 26| 3-8 | 15.4 | 38.5 | 19.2 | 19.2 3-8 || 57.7 | 76.9 | 96.2 
Mathematics— 
a) E | | | | 
To Quadratics. . 3-9 | 16.2 | 23.5 | 12.3 | 9.5 | 34.6 || 43.6 | 55.0 | 65.4 
ii. Quadratics, etc... 4.1 | 8.2 | 19.4 | 8.2 | 26.5 | 33.7 |) 31-6 | 30.8 66.3 
i, ii. Complete... .. . ‘| 1,070|, 4-5 | 15.8 | 29.1 | 17.0 | 15.8 | 17.8 || 49.5 | 66.5 | 82.2 
b) Advanced Algebra... .| 82|/| 0.0 | 3.7 | 12.2 | 14.6 | 15.9 | 53.7 || 15.9 | 30.5 | 46.3 
c) Plane Geometry...... 940}} 6.1 | 16.5 | 31.4 | 13.2 | 14.3 | 18.6 || 53.9 | 67.1 | 81.4 
d) Solid Geometry.. 22.5 | 25.0 | 33.8 | 8.8] 2.5 | 7.5 || 81.3 90.0 | 92.5 
c) d. Plane and Solid) } 
Geometry.......... | 258|| 4.3 | 11.6 | 16.7 | 17.8 16.7 | 32.9 || 32.6 | 50.4 | 67.1 
¢) Trigonometry........ | 198|| 3-5 | 13.1 | 32.3 | 13.1 | 15.2 | 22.7 || 49.0 62.1 | 77.3 
f) Plane Trigonometry . . 86}! 2.3 | 8.1 | 29.1 | 11.6 | 19.8 | 29.1 || 30.5 | 51.2 70.0 
3.000 §.2 | 1§.0 | 28.0 | 14.6 | 15.1 | 22.2 48.1 | 62.7 | 77.8 
Physics. 2.7 | 16.7 | 36.5 | 15.44 16.7 | 12.0 || 55.9 | 71.3 | 88.0 
Chemistry. 206| 1.7 | 11.8 | 40.5 | 11.8 | 20.9 | 13.2 || 54.1 | 65.0 | 86.8 
Botany. 16 6.3 | 12.5 | 12.5 12.5 | 31.3 | 25.0 || 31.3 | 43.8 | 75.° 
Geography. 16) 12.5 | 31.3 | 25.0 | 12.5 | 0.0 | 18.8 || 68.8 | 81.3 | 81.3 
Drawing. 105 5.6 | 29.2 | 31.8 | 8.7 | 13.3 | 11.3 | 66.7 | 75.3 88.7 
Total. 16,180!| 4.5 | 20.3 | 31.4 | 12.4 | 12.2 | 19.1 56.2 | 68.6 | 80.8 
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On the occasion of the opening of the year at Harvard the rooms of the Union 
were thronged with new students, and President Eliot, on behalf of the college, 
bade them welcome in a specially impressive address that ought 
ps hs to be an inspiration to remain forever wittr those who heard it 
weicome ro New ‘The president said: 
Sresante a7 “Tt is ifty-six years since I came here, a new student as 
HARVARD 
many of you are. I have had a chance to see the steady stream 
of men who have come and gone here during that time. I have had a chance to 
see what the durable satisfactions of life turn out to,be. I have seen the sons 
and grandsons of men that I knew coming in here to be Harvard men, as their 
fathers were. I hope that you, as they, are after the durable satisfactions of 
life. They are the satisfactions that are going to last and grow. 

“There is one indispensable foundation a young man ought to_bave—he 
ought to be a clean, wholesome, vigorous young gpimal. That is the foundation 
for everything else in this life. We have to build everything else of a useful 
career on bodily wholesomeness and vitality. This involves not condescending 
to the ordinary vices of life. You must avoid drunkenness and licentiousness 
in order to be a clean, wholesome, vigorous, young animal. 

“But this alone will not satisfy you. Sports are legitimate satisfactions; 
but if they are made the main end, they cease to be durable satisfactions. They 

\ must be incidental, not the main end. To attain all these things we must have 

Viintellectual power and ambition. is mental egjoyment should come best to 
the educated man. The educated class live by the exercise of the intellectual 
powers, and they enjoy life of this sort better than those classes which work \ 
with their hands for their livelihood. 

““A young man ought to get here in college a capacity for rapid and keen 
intellectual labor. It is the main achievement of college life to win this mental 
force. There is, however, something beyond this power of mental labor. You 
must have a spotless reputatign. It comes from living on honor. There are 
some things that the honorable man will not do and cannot do. He never 
degrades or dehases a woman. He never oppresses persons weaker or poorer 
than himself. He is honest, sincere, candid, generous. Itis not englhta be 
honest, however; the honorable man must_be generous—generous in his judg- 
ments of-his friends, in his judgments of men and womerrand of history. Gener- 
osity is a beautiful attribute of a man of honor. 

“What is the evidence of an honorable life? You look now for favorable 
judgment from your elders, from your teachers, parents, and counselors; but 
that is not the ultimate tribunal. The ultimate tribunal is your.contemporaries 
and ‘the younger generation. The judgment of your contemporaries is made 
up-early in your college course, and in a way that lasts ‘for life. It is made by 
persons to whom you have never-spoken and -who you think do not -know you. 
¥et a general impression of you exists. ee 

“Live now in the fear of that tribunal; pot an abject fear, for independence 
is.a quality in the honorable man. ‘Cherish a decent respect for the opinions of 
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mankind,’ but never let that interfere with your personal declaration of inde- 
pendence. 
“It is a very safe protective rule to live today as if you were going to marry 
a pure woman within a month. That rule is a vey aie Bae for life. 
“Tt is well to learn to_work intensely. It is well to do in one day what it 
takes three ta.do ordinarily. It is well not to take four years to do what can be 


done in three. Learn to get this power and to use it. 
‘Lastly, live today and every other day, like a man of honor.” 


President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University, in welcoming the 
students at the opening of the one hundred and fifty-second college year, on Sep- 
tember 26, spoke very seriously of the distinction between char- 
acter and reputation that recent events in the political and 
we.cowe ro rwe financial world had brought home to the American peopte-as- 
STUBENTS AT painful lessons in practical ethics. 
ee “Diverse as our intellectual interests here are, and various 
UNIVERSITY 
as are our daily tasks, there is one aim,” he said, “which all 
faculties and schools, all teachers and scholars, have in commgn—the building 
of character. Whether we pursue the older liberal studies or the newer appli- 
cation of knowledge, or some one of the learned professions, we are all concérned,— 
first and foremost, with the forming of those traits and habits which_together 
constitute character. If we fail in this, all ourcearilng anew 

“Just now the American people are receiving some painful lessons in practical 
ethics. They are having brought home to them, with severe emphasis, the dis- 
tinction between character and reputation. A man’s true character, it abundantly 
appears, may be quite in conflict with his reputation, which is the public estimate 
of him. Of late, we have been watching reputations melt away like snow before 
the sun; and the sun in this case is publicity. Men who for years have been 
trusted implicitly by their féttows, and $0 placed in positions of honor and grave 
responsibility, are seen to be mere reckless speculators with the money of others 
and petty pilferers of the savings of the poor and needy. With all this shameful 
story spread before us it takes some courage to follow Emerson’s advice not to 
bark against the bad, but rather to chant the beauty-of the-gead. 

Put bluntly, the situation which confronts Americans today is due to lack 
of moral principle. New statutes may be needed, but statutes will not put 
moral nilirdhen it does not exist. The greed for gain and the greed for 
power have blinded men to the time-old distinction between right and wrong. 
Both among business men and at the bar are to be found advisers, counted 
shrewd and successful, who -have substituted the penal code for the moral law 
as the standard of conduct. Right and wrong have given way to the subtler 
distinction between legal, not illegal, “and iitegal; “or better, perhaps, between 
honest, law-honest, and dishonest. “This new tn triumph of mind over morals 
is bad enough in itself; but when, in addition, its exponents secure material 
gain and professional prosperity, it becomes a menace to our integrity as a people. 
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“Against this casuistry of the counting-house and of the law office, against 
this subterfuge and deceit, real character will stand like a rock. This university, 
and all universities, in season and out of season, must keep | clearly in view before 
themselves and the public the real meaning of character, and they-must never 
tire of preaching that character, and character alone, makes knowledge, skill, 


and wealth a help rather than a harm to those who_po them and to the 
community as a whole. 


The title of this editorial might suggest that we were about to lament the 
sudden and perhaps enforced departure of some teacher from a high school, 
and from this draw some morgl lessons for the benefit of the 

Aw tu.ustrarion general public and the commiseration of those who were left. 


OF THE UnceRTAIN But it is wider than this in its scope; it concerns a state rather 
TENURE OF OFFICE 

IN SECONDARY than town. 
SCHOOL TEACHING Nebraska is a progressive state, even though from time to 


AND ADMINISTRAT/ON time it suffers relapses into political interference, such as we 

had a couple of years since, when Dr. W. A. Clark resigned from 
the State Normal after an exceptionally able administration, being practically 
forced out by factional political interference. But we started out to praise 
Nebraska for having in its teaching ranks a man such as Superintendent Crum, 
of Madison, who has an interest in statistics as applied to secondary schools, 
and keeps a record of the changes in the teaching force. Such records as these 
imply an amount of tedious labor that does not always receive adequate recogni- 
tion, but which is eagerly sought for by the man who is not satisfied with mere 
surface indications and theoretical musings on what ought to be. It is, more- 
over, a very interesting educational directory of the state. 

The names of all high-school superintendents and principals, outside of 
Lincoln and Omaha, are arranged in alphabetical order, and each year the name 
of the school or town where each is employed is placed opposite his name. In 
this way it may be seen at a glance when each entered the work, where he has 
been employed, and how long each remained. 

Beginning September 1896, there were 454 high-school superintendents 
and principals. Of this number only 74 remain in the work today. September, 
1897, 190 new men entered these positions, and only 27 of them remain; 192 
new names were added in 1898, and only 25 remain; 169 new names in 1899, 
with only 34 remaining; 178 new ones in 1900, and 29 remaining; 162 new names 
in rgo1, and 42 remaining; 188 new names in 1902, only 62 of whom remain; 
188 new names in 1903, with only go remaining; and 198 new names added 
September 1904, making a total of 583 now in these positions. 

It is of interest to note that an average of over 33 per cent. of the total enter 
these important positions each year. The data show that over 67 per cent. 
of high-school superintendents and principals now in these positions have been 
in the work less than four years; that only a little over 12 per cent. have been in 
the work over eight years. 
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From 1897 to 1905, inclusive, 1,267 new men have entered these positions, 
and 551, being 434 per cent., remained in the work one year only. The figures 
also show that an average of 19 per cent. left at the end of the second year, and 
11 per cent. at the end of the third; that 73 per cent. are out at the end of the 
third year. 

Superintendent Crum thinks that so large an annual change in the personnel 
of the high-school force is proof that too many of those schools are in the hands 
of amateurs; that it is not possible to find so large a number, annually, competent 
or qualified to instruct in all the subjects required by the ordinary high-school 
course of study; that so large an influx of raw material has a disastrous effect on 
the salaries of all high-school workers; that the chief reason why so large a 
percentage drop out of the work after one or two years is because they have had 
no special training or preparation in pedagogics, and the work is distasteful and 
uncongenial to them; that there should be a high-school commission, composed 
of the best high-school superintendents, to pass upon the qualifications of every 
person entering high-school work, and with power to reject all who have not had 
a reasonable amount of pedagogical training; that, if such a commission could 
be had, and it would do its work as it should, it would mean just as much to 
enter the teaching profession as it now does to enter the medical profession, 
dentistry, or law, and much of the unfavorable criticism of the high school would 
cease, and salaries would advance 50 to 100 per cent. 
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An Abridged History of Greek Literature. By ALFRED AND MAURICE CROISET. 
Authorized Translation, by GEorGE F. HEFFELBOWER, A. M., Professor of 
Greek in Carroll College. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1904. Pp. 569. 
$3. 

The large edition of Alfred and Maurice Croiset’s Histoire de la littérature grecque, 
in five volumes, 1887-99, may fairly be said to be the best history of Greek literature 
that has as yet appeared in any language. It combines the fine literary feeling and 
lightness of touch of the French classical scholars with the thorough investigation of 
details and the wealth of learning which characterize the best German works on the 
subject. The abridgment of this work, in one volume, gives an excellent outline of 
the subject, and though its authors modestly say that it is not a work of erudition, 
it is based on a work of great erudition, and it offers sufficient text, together with an 
ample bibliography and citation of authorities, for the purposes of the practical school- 
man, the undergraduate student, and the general reader. 

While the idea of making this abridged edition available to those who are unable 
to use the original was a thoroughly good one, the task of translating such a masterpiece 
is one of enormous difficulty. It calls for a thorough acquaintance with the French 
language, which perhaps offers more traps for the unwary and problems for the careful 
translator than any other modern tongue; a command of the fullest resources of 
English; and finally, as a check on one’s results, an exhaustive knowledge of the Greek 
literature in all its branches. It will readily be admitted that one must seek far to 
find a trafislator who possesses these requirements, and one may be well lenient in his 
judgment of one who falls short of them. Translation is, I believe, a much more 
difficult art than it is commonly realized to be, and this is especially true of the transla- 
tion of a work on such a subject, which is itself a model of style and diction. 

At first sight, Professor Heffelbower seems to have done his work remarkably 
well, for the translation as a whole reads smoothly, in spite of some Gallicisms in 
English dress, and a few sentences that follow the wording of the original so closely 
as not to express its real meaning. A more searching examination, however, shows 
that he has not succeeded in escaping all of the many pitfalls which beset his path. 
Some of the errors, indeed, are so astounding from one who has lived in Paris that one 
is inclined to suspect that part of the work was intrusted to other hands and not revised 
by the translator with sufficient care. The authors are said to have read the manu- 
script, but they must have done this with a perfunctoriness born of confidence in the 
translator, or their command of English cannot be very great. In some cases a deeper 
knowledge of the subject would have called Professor Heffelbower’s attention to the 
errors. 

In spite of these lapses—which, after all, are few in number considering the extent 
of the work—the book as a whole may be commended to students of Greek literature, 
who are unable to use the original, as a measurably satisfactory presentation in English 
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of a work of unquestioned excellence. If Professor Hefficlbower has not been able 
to attain the high ideal which he has set himself in his preface, he has at least given us 
a readable translation, which his publishers have issued in an attractive and handy 
volume. 
Joun C. ROLFE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mediaval and Modern History. By Putir VAN Ness Myers. Revised Edition. 

Boston: Ginn & Co., 1905. Pp. 751. 

The general merits and defects of Myers’ histories are so well known that detailed 
criticism of this work would not be helpful to most teachers. So far as subject-matter 
is concerned, this book is merely an abridgment in one volume of the author’s well- 
known works, The Middle Ages, and The Modern Age, published in 1902 and 1903 
respectively. 

Within the past three years four single-volume textbooks have appeared which 
cover this field, and which are suitable for use in high schools, viz.: Robinson’s, 
Munro and Whitcomb’s, West’s, and now Myers’ revision. Teachers of medieval 
and modern history are fortunate in having such a variety of texts. There are certain 
advantages peculiar to each, and the wise teacher will see that the school library is 
supplied with several copies of each of these books. With the aid of the outline pre- 
pared by the New England History Teachers’ Association, the large number of refer- 
ences for collateral reading to be found in the above texts, the two volumes of Robin- 
son’s Readings in European History, and the recently published Source-Book of Medi- 
eval History by Thatcher and McNeal, teachers of this period will have the material 
to do better work than ever before. 

There are certain features in the revised edition which add greatly to its value. 
In the first place, it is adequately illustrated. One hundred and thirteen cuts on a 
great variety of subjects will aid in relieving the monotony of the printed page, which 
has hitherto been a just cause for complaint. There are thirty colored maps, and nine 
sketch maps. The number and quality of these are satisfactory. 

The references to original sources and secondary works are given in an abridged 
form. They have the fault of being too general. What the average teacher, and 
pupil, most needs is a carefully selected list with definite references by pages. A new 
feature is the “Topics for Class Reports.” These are suggestive, but here again the 
failure to give specific references will greatly hinder their usefulness. 

The period between the fall of Rome and Charlemagne is covered in sixty pages. 
This will meet with the approval of those teachers who believe that a review should be 
given to this period, whatever the previous preparation of the student. The abridg- 
ment appears to have been made with success, and the essential topics in the two-volume 
work are found in the present book. Many reviews of the former have appeared 
within the past two years, so that further detailed criticism is unnecessary. 

On the whole, this book compares favorably with the other texts covering this 
field. For the average school, where the course is taken by second-year students and 
covered in one year, this text is likely to prove very satisfactory. 

M. W. JERNEGAN. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


NOTES 


THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS TEACHERS will 
hold its annual meeting on December 1 and 2 in the Y. M. C. A. building, 153 
LaSalle Street, Chicago. The general meetings will be held on the second floor, 
and the section meetings on the seventh floor of the building. The association, 
which has members in twelve states, invites all persons who are interested in the 
subject-matter and the teaching of science and mathematics to become members. 
The program which follows may be had in pamphlet form upon application to 
the secretary. 

GENERAL PROGRAM 


Friday, December 1 


9:00 A. M., Exhibits of Apparatus, second floor of building. 

10:00 A. M., General Meeting: Address, “‘Hypothesis of the Origin of the 
Earth,” Professor T. C. Chamberlin, Head of the Department of Geology, 
University of Chicago; Address (name of speaker and subject to be given in 
—_— program), Department of Forestry, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

12:30 P. M., Luncheon. (A lunch-room is located on the seventh floor of the 
building, and several others in the vicinity.) 

2:00 P. M., Section Meetings (seventh floor of the building). 


Saturday, December 2 


9:00 A. M., General Meeting; Report of Committees; General Business; 
Election of Officers. 

10:00 A. M., Section Meetings. 

1:30 P. M., Excursions by various sections. 


PROGRAM—BIOLOGY SECTION 
Friday, December 1, 2:00 P. M. 


“What and How Much Can Be Done in Ecological and Physiological Zodlogy 
in Secondary Schools?” Oscar Riddle, Central High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Report of the Committee on the Course in Biology in Secondary Schools, 
Chairman Worralo Whitney, South Chicago High School. 

Discussions based on the Committee’s Report: ‘‘Should Botany and Zodlogy 
Be Taught in Full-Year Courses?” G. H. Bretnall, Monmouth College. 

“The Relative Emphasis to Be Given to Morphology, Physiology, Ecology, 
and Other Phases of Biology,” Miss Elma Chandler, Elgin High School. ‘‘ What, 
and How Much, Field Study May Be Taught,” Fred L. Charles, DeKalb Normal 
School. “In What Order Should Animal and Plant Groups Be Studied?” 
Miss Amelia McMinn, West Division High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Open Discussion. 


Saturday, December 2, 10:00 A. M. 


Election of Officers and General Business of the Section. 

The Laboratory Notebook Problem (five-minute discussions). 

“The Technique of Projection and Anesthesia of Animals, with Numerous 
Demonstrations, A. H. Cole, Lake High School, Chicago. 
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